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WILLIAM INGRAHAM KIP. 
First Bishop of California 


By Edward L. Parsons* 


’VE new light! I’ve new light! You must go to California, but 
I not as a presbyter,” said Bishop Whittingham of Maryland to the 

Reverend Dr. William Ingraham Kip, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Albany, New York, as they talked in the bishop’s study some time 
during the late summer of 1852. “That was the germ of the Cali- 
fornia episcopate,” says Bishop Kip in writing of “The Early Days of 
My Episcopate.” During the previous year he had been greatly in- 
terested in the stories that came to him from California through his 
physician in Albany whose brother was one of the wardens of Trinity 
Church, San Francisco. He had felt the lure of the new land which 
was opening up on the west coast. “There was,” he says, “a fresh- 
ness and enterprise in founding the Church in that region which rather 
fascinated my imagination.” As a result of this interest he had been 
seriously considering the possibility of going to San Francisco as rector 
of Trinity Church if that position should be offered to him. While this 
was on his mind and while it was as yet undecided whether Dr. Wyatt 
who had been already called to Trinity Church would accept, Dr. Kip 
had gone to Baltimore to deliver a lecture. Bishop Whittingham was 
an old friend. Through the bishop’s interest he had been called to 
St. Peter’s Church in Baltimore but had decided to decline the call. 
As he and the bishop talked, he told him of his temptation to go to 
California if the way opened. Like a flash the idea came to the bishop 
that Dr. Kip should go out to the new country as the new bishop. 
Events on rapidly upon this momentous interview. In Octo- 
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ber, 53, the General Convention met in New York. Bishop Whitting- — 
ham acted. His suggestion seemed good. Bishop Wainwright nomi-— 
nated Dr. Kip. He was elected by a very large majority. The Deputies 
confirmed the election, as also the election of the Rev. Dr. Scott to be 
missionary bishop of Oregon and Washington. 
moned to New York and on October 28th, St. Simon and St. Jude’s © 
Day, he was consecrated. He says in his story of the event that he | 
was entirely surprised, that he never had any formal notice of his 
election, nor did he ever give any formal assent. The rather vague 
notion which had attracted him to California the previous year had — 
suddenly become a reality and before he knew it he had hands laid | 
violently upon him as it were, and found himself committed perhaps 
for life to a distant and almost unknown field. Two months later he, 
with his wife and younger son, boarded the steamer “George Law” 
and started their journey to California by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

The new bishop’s interest in the California field must have seemed | 
to his contemporaries a rather unexpected turn in his character. He 
was a scholar, not an administrator; he was a pastor, not a missionary ; 
he was a lover of books and of the culture of the past and not a pioneer. 
He was obviously at forty-two years of age one of the younger men — 
to whom the Church looked as at the beginning of a distinguished career. 
He was already more than a coming man. He had arrived, but no one 
would have been likely to think of him in the habit and spirit of an 
adventurer, a breaker of new paths. If there were an aristocracy in 
the America of that day he belonged to it. 
and dignified exterior there was something of the spirit which had 
made his ancestor in the 16th century, Ruloff de Kype of Brittany, 
a fighting partisan of the Guises during the French civil wars. This — 
particular ancestor, driven out of France, fled to the Low Countries, : 
later joined the army of the Duke D’Anjou and fell in battle. His 
son settled at Amsterdam and became a Protestant. His grandson 
was interested in the efforts to find a northeast passage to the Indies 
and was one of the promoters of Henry Hudson’s famous voyage. He _ 
came to America, returned later to Holland, but his sons remained in _ 
the new world and became well known citizens of New York. Kip 


Bay at the foot of 35th Street on the East River was named from _ 


the family home and farm which fronted upon it. It was here that the 
British landed when after the battle of Long Island they moved to 
attack and occupy New York. 

The future bishop was born in New York on October 3, 1811. He 
graduated at Yale in the class of 1831, at first 


Bishop Kip was sum- > 
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afterward turned to the ministry. He spent two years at the Virginia 
Seminary; graduated from the General Theological Seminary in 1835; 
was ordained deacon June 28, 1835, by Bishop Onderdonk and priest 
on October 20, 1835, by Bishop Doane. On July Ist of the same year 
he married Maria Elizabeth, daughter of Isaac Lawrence of New York. 
He spent three years at St. Peter’s, Morristown, New Jersey, and as 
assistant in Grace Church, New York. In 1838 he went to St. Peter’s, 
Albany, and as he says in his account of his election to the episcopate, had 
built up there a large congregation. He was known not only as a 
most successful pastor and preacher but very widely through his many 
books. Six had appeared before his election as bishop, the most im- 
portant of which was the “Double Witness of the Church” of which 


It was undoubtedly the spirit of those early Bretons, vigorous 
partisans, adventurers, coupled with something of the imagination of 
a poet which led Dr. Kip to feel the lure of California. Indeed as 
one looks back upon those early days one notes the great number of 
young men to whom every kind of opportunity for position and leader- 
ship in the older states was open, but who felt the lure of the new land. 
It was not only the gold. It was, as Dr. Kip had said, “the freshness 
and enterprise” of an entirely new world. 

So he started for California. But before we follow his voyage 
and the beginning of his work in that distant field, it is important to 
note the curious and perhaps unprecedented technical ecclesiastical ques- 
tion which arose in connection with his election. California was never 
a Territory. It lived under a military regime during the first year 
or two after the American occupation, but when its citizens began to 
organize their government they did not look to Washington to do it 
for them. They adopted a constitution and then asked Congress to 
admit them as a state. Congress assented and California was admitted 
to the Union on September 9, 1850. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in California had something of the same history. It was very weak, 
very small, but it organized as a diocese without attempting to estab- 
lish any relations with the great body of the Church in the East. Trinity 
Church had been organized in 1849 with the Reverend Flavel S. Mines 
as rector. In August of that year the Rev. Dr. J. L. Ver Mehr arrived, 
having been sent out by the Board of Missions in response to a petition 
signed by six influential churchmen of San Francisco. Mr. Mines had 
come in response to a call from the parish; Dr. Ver Mehr had been 
sent out by the Board. It was an awkward situation. There was 
only one parish. What was to be done? With forebearance and Chris- 
tian ae ie mee clergymen and the groups involved decided that 


_ a shall speak later when considering his theological position. 
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the best way out was to establish another church. Grace Church was 
therefore organized, accepted Dr. Ver Mehr as rector and began its 
work within a year after the opening of Trinity. About this time | 


the Board of Missions in New York decided that the “‘mission to Cali- 7 ; 


fornia having performed what could be expected, California was no more 
considered missionary ground.” It looked as if the Church officially had 
decided that it had no responsibility whatever for the growing com-_ 
munities of California. There was much discouragement. It was then — 


a 


there came the idea to Mr. Mines who was at the time very ill that 
because there were Russian Churches on the northern California coast — 
and in Alaska and a Russian bishop, it might be possible to get the © 
episcopate from that Church and so to bring the Church in the new | 
community into the unquestioned Catholic tradition. Nothing further 
was done about it so far as one at the present time can discover, but 
there is no question, as the Reverend D. O. Kelley in his “History 
of the Diocese of California” states, that Bishop Kip regarded the in- 
cident as having some real significance. At any rate, the question was 
what to do next. On July 24, 1850, a convention was held in Trinity 
Church, San Francisco, at which six clergymen (for by that time other — 
young men had apparently felt the call of the West) were present and 
the convention proceeded to organize as a diocese. The canons which 
it adopted were declared to be “for the government of the Church in 
California.” No mention whatever was made of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the U. S. A. No pledge of allegiance to its con- 
stitution and canons was therefore included. The diocese, like the 
state, was launched by men who felt responsibility and were willing to 
take it. The welfare of the Church was on their hearts. They did 
not wait to be subsidized. They went to work. After adopting some 
essential canons, electing a Standing Committee and providing for 
various diocesan institutions, most of which never came into being, 
they proceeded on August 2nd to elect a bishop. Dr. Ver Mehr re- 
ceived two votes, Mr. Mines one. Bishop Horatio Southgate who had 
been missionary bishop for the Episcopal Church in Constantinople 
and the Near East, was elected. He had resigned from that field and 
presumably some of the members of the California Convention thought 
that he might be willing to come to the coast. He declined, and no 
further action was taken during the next two years. Then as the time 
of the Generel Convention of 1853 approached, the diocese decided 
that application should be made for admission to union with the con- 
vention. For some reason now inexplicable, after electing the usual 
four clerical and four lay deputies, the convention decided to recon-— 
sider and annul the election of the clergy. The four laymen continued 
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as deputies. Two presented themselves in New York but were not 
recognized because the diocese had not fulfilled the necessary require- 
ments. 

Thus when the question of electing a missionary bishop came be- 
fore the convention it was really a question. The proposal meant that 
General Convention would send a missionary bishop to take charge of 
a group of churches which had already organized themselves as a dio- 
cese and which had undertaken responsibility for their own support. 
There seems to have been an amazing lack of intelligent dealing with 
the situation. It is true that California was far away, but after all, it took 
only about six weeks to get mail by way of the Isthmus. It would seem 
that if the matter had been handled by the Board of Missions in New 
York with any adequate appreciation of what was at stake there need 
have been no difficulty. On the other hand, it is clear that the Califor- 
nians must have felt, and perhaps quite properly felt, that they had 
been ignored and in a sense repudiated by the Church. Inadequate un- 
derstanding on the one hand and the natural sequence of isolation on 
the other brought about a tangled situation which in the end was solved 
by the tact and Christian spirit of the newly elected bishop. Per- 
haps one might reflect further upon the whole situation and note that 
there was no one in authority really responsible for the policies of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. A group of bishops, thirty or more at 
that time, could hardly be an effective executive committee. The pre- 
siding bishop was only a presiding bishop. The Board of Missions had 
moral responsibility but no authority. 

But whatever factors entered in and whoever may have been most 
responsible for the situation, it was at best a singular one. The Epis- 
copal Church in California had organized itself into a diocese. It had 
simply called itself the Church. It had acted completely independently 
of any larger body of its own communion. On the other hand, that 
national bedy which was ultimately responsible for work within the 
boundaries of the nation had elected a missionary bishop, was providing 
him with a missionary bishop’s salary and was sending him out with- 
out having had the slightest indication from the churches in California 
that they would welcome him. Indeed it is interesting to note that the 
new bishop sailed on December 20th, 1853, from New York without ever 
having any communication whatsoever officially with the people to whom 
he was going. He did not know whether he would be welcome. He did 
not know what would happen. He must have been concerned as to 
whether he might not find on his arrival that the organized diocese 
had no intention whatever of accepting his supervision. 

The bishop gives a most interesting account in his book “The 
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Early Days of My Episcopate” which, although written in 1859 and 
1860, was not published until 1891, of his journey to California. Pre- 
sumably it differed not at all from that of many others, but as one 
reads the story one is taken back in imagination very easily to the 
real hardships which even the shortest route to California, that by way 
of the Isthmus, involved. On the “George Law” there were 700 pas- 
sengers, the majority of them as the bishop says “a very rough set.” 
The ship would normally have held only half that number. There were 
storms; there was inadequate food ; there were unpleasant acquaintances. 
As they neared the Isthmus the sea was calm. The heat became in- 
tense. Christmas came, a very hot day with a perfectly calm sea, a new 
kind of Christmas for most of the voyagers. The bishop held service 
as he had on the previous Sunday. Many of those who were in the 


congregation were going out to work on the Panama Railroad and that — 


meant that in a few months probably half of them would have died. 
It is rather typical of the change in what we might call theological 


‘ 
atmosphere that the bishop in telling the story of this service and com- 


menting upon the dangers of the climate and the certainty of death 
coming to many, adds: “I pressed on them the contingency as fully 
as I could.” There was an interesting stop at Kingston, Jamaica, during 
which the bishop visited Bishop Spencer and at last after nine days they 
came to Aspinwall. The trip across the Isthmus, partly by rail, partly 
by mule, was most uncomfortable. The inn at Cruces where the party 
had to spend the night was over-crowded with all kinds of vicious and 
unpleasant people. There was no privacy, little to eat, and no cleanli- 
ness. During the following day in which the journey was made on 
mules the bishop became separated from the party, his native guide 
deserted him and going back, met Mrs. Kip who, recognizing him, asked 
what had happened to the bishop. The native calmly told her that 
the bishop had been murdered! Fortunately he turned up before anxiety 
had continued too long. 

There was a tiresome wait at Panama. They boarded the steamer 
“Golden Gate” at last and started off up the west coast. Somewhere 
off the coast of Lower California one of the engine shafts broke and 
there was a long delay. Food and water had to be rationed before 
they finally got going again. As they were coming out from San Diego 
harbor, in seeking to avoid an incoming steamer, they were swept by 
the tide ashore. The steamer could not be pulled off; they had to 
change to another for the rest of the voyage. 

Any anxiety which the bishop may have had about what would 
happen upon his arrival in San Francisco was dissipated at once. He 


arrived on Sunday morning, January 2X, 1854, was met by a } group of 
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Church — and immediately taken to Trinity Church where he 
officiated and preached. In the evening he preached at Grace Church 
and it became apparent that the diocese would be prepared to accept 
the situation and to regularize it in their personal relations with the 
bishop if not by official action. The bishop himself apparently never 
raised the question officially. For three years the diocese accepted him 
as their bishop and looked to him for all episcopal acts. In the conven- 
tion of May, 1854, the situation was recognized and resolutions adopted 
which recorded the attitude of the diocese in relation to the whole 
matter : 


% 

; “Whereas, this Convention at its session in May, 1853, 
b adopted measures to obtain an Episcopal Visitation of the Dio- 
14 cese of California, by some one of the Bishops of Dioceses 

in union with the General Convention, under the supposition 
that California, being an organized Diocese, was precluded 
from the privilege of having a Missionary Bishop placed in 
charge over her. And whereas the General Convention, at its 
session in October, 1853, judged it to be canonical and ex- 
pedient to send a Missionary Bishop to the Diocese, There- 
fore, 

RESOLVED: That this Convention desires to express 
its devout thankfulness to the over-ruling Providence of 
Almighty God, and its very cordial satisfaction that this Dio- 
cese has thus so soon been permitted to enjoy the benefit and 
consolation of a Bishop’s care. 

RESOLVED: That this Convention eagerly embraces 
this first opportunity to express its hearty approval of the action 
of the Standing Committee as the representative of the Dio- 
cese, in promptly receiving the Right Reverend Wm. Ingraham 
Kip, D. D., Missionary Bishop to the Diocese of California, 
with a reverent and affectionate welcome, to be the Shepherd of 
the sheep in this portion of Christ’s fold, and our beloved 
Father in God.” 


This arrangement continued whereby the missionary bishop sent 
out by General Convention acted as bishop of an organized diocese 
until 1857. On February 5th of that year a special convention of the 
“Protestant Episcopal Church of California” was held in Grace Church, 
Sacramento. Nine presbyters entitled to vote and representatives of nine 
parishes were present. A committee appointed after the organization 
of the convention reported that the diocese had met the requirements 
of the constitution and canons of General Convention and was entitled 
to elect its bishop. They reported that in their judgment an election 
was expedient at that time. Indeed every one must have known in 
advance that they would so report, the convention having been called 
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be for the express purpose of electing a bishop. These resolutions having 
7 been adopted unanimously, they proceeded to the election. The minutes 


of the diocese the Right Reverend William Ingraham Kip, D. D. After — 

prayer, the roll was called and the ballots deposited. . . . Bishop Kip 
_ was elected unanimously.” The bishop, who had of course not been 

present during these proceedings, was sent for, returned and expressed 


us, 
his appreciation of the action. He had already made plans to return 
to the East for several months and asked that his decision to accept or — 


decline the call might be deferred. He left in April and in August for- — 


diocese. In those days no provision had been made for the resig- 
nation or retirement of a diocesan bishop. The factors in the decision © 
which he had to make had to do not only with the opportunity for his 
ministry but also the question of whether he was ready to commit him-. 
self for life to residence and work in California. As a ——. 
bishop it would still have been possible for him to resign and take © 
other work had he felt he was not succeeding in California. He made b 
the decision however and returned to California in December of that = 
year as bishop of the diocese. 

While this sketch is not an abridged history of the diocese but 
rather a portrait of the first bishop, his life and that of the diocese 
were woven inextricably together. We try to see him in the light of his ; 
task, to follow him in his ways of work and to note the achievements | 
of his leadership. His task was essentially missionary. He came to 
California as a missionary bishop; he stayed as bishop of a diocese; 
but the state organized as a diocese was really only a vast missionary 
area, most of it unsettled, half the settlements boom towns, half the 
people adventurers, swarming over the land in search of gold, reckless, 
ic lawless, drawn from over the world. In they came, rushed to the mines, 
* made money, lost money, gambled, drank. So it looked on the surface. 
But fortunately for California among them were many able young men_ 
who, once here, settled down, became the substantial citizens of the 
future. 
In Sacramento and San Francisco they organized business, opened 
stores and banks. In the country they settled on ranches, turned to 
cattle and grain, oftentimes (it is perhaps necessary to record) dis- 
possessing the earlier Mexican inhabitants with slight regard for justice _ 
and decency. “When the Gringo came” meant to the happy-go-lucky 
casual pleasure-loving people of Spanish inheritance a period of real Ag 
suffering, of rank injustice, of ruthless despoilment—all the kinds of 
things we like to keep out of our school histories. Spanish culture | 
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warded to the committee his acceptance of the position of bishop of the - 
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was soon driven out. The newcomers had little but scorn for it. In 
the South where it lingered longer, the Gringo ultimately controlled and 
today except for our picturesque place names and the crumbling ruins 
of the missions, now happily being restored, there is nothing to recall 
the earlier culture. Even the Roman Church which nominally carries 
on the tradition is probably as Irish as anywhere in America. 

Into this chaotic society the bishop came. His missionary work 
falls into three periods. ‘The first is the brief three years before he 
was elected diocesan. The second runs from 1857 to 1874 when 
Northern California was set off as a missionary district, and the third 
to the coming of Bishop Nichols in 1890. 

In the “Early Days of My Episcopate’” Bishop Kip teils of his 
first years, of the first services and of his experiences in going about 
the state. His diocese was over 800 miles long and anywhere from 
200 to 25 miles wide. The state was mountains, valleys, rivers. In 
vast areas there were no people save here and there a small group 
of Indians. 

The bishop after settling in San Francisco, turned first to Sacra- 
mento and the mining districts. The vestry of the Church in Sacra- 
mento had invited him to become their rector. He wisely decided that he 
should make his permanent home in San Francisco. The invitation 
from Sacramento however and the preponderating importance of the 
mining interests took him north and east on his first missionary jour- 
neys. Within three weeks he had visited Sacramento, a twenty hours’ 
journey by boat. Later in the spring he visited Stockton, then Marys- 
ville and the mining districts. LEEverywhere there was the same story,— 
a feverish gold seeking crowd, but a smaller group of men who wished 
to keep their religion alive. Congregations were organized, sometimes 
lived, sometimes died. Clergy came and went. Sometimes they could 
not stay for lack of support. Sometimes they belonged to the wamderer 
class. Many were utterly unreliable and the bishop had no way of 
checking upon their characters. Valiantly he tried to meet these con- 
ditions, going himself to the more important places when possible. “I 
went to Stockton (80 or 90 miles by boat) a few weeks ago to perform 
the marriage service and again last week to spend Sunday. Until a 
rector arrives the only way of keeping the Church alive is by services 
of this kind,” he writes in June, 1854. 

Just before that he had visited San Jose for the first time, a 50 
mile trip by stage. In midsummer he made his first visit to Mon- 
terey, going by boat down the coast. In that old town the Spanish 
tradition still lingered. It was peaceful, quiet, beautiful. In the court 
room in Colton Hall he held a service while the mission bells were 
summoning the | Mexicans to the “Romish” mass. Another year passed 
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before he went further south. In October, 1855, he took the steamer. 
They touched at Monterey, spent two days in Santa Barbara and landed 
after another day at San Pedro, the port of Los Angeles. This was 
eighteen months after he had first arrived in California and touched 
the south at San Diego. One reason for his delay, he says, was the 
unsettled state of the country rendering it “unsafe to travel except with 
a party thoroughly armed.” He held services in the little town of Los 
Angeles, hoped a church might be started and ends his account of the 
visit by quoting: 


“Every prospect pleases, _ 
And only man is vile.” “3 


4 


His return journey was with military escort, over the mountains 
into the San Joaquin Valley. Bears, bandits, heat, a stop at Fort Tejon, 
a service at Fort Miller (Millerton) and so on up the great valley to 
San Francisco. The service at Millerton was the first in the present 
missionary district of San Joaquin. The military escort over the moun- 
tains is one illustration of the frequent and intimate associations of 
the bishop with the army. At all the army posts scattered over the 
state there were officers interested in maintaining the services of the 
Church. Many of them were willing to serve as lay readers. In some 
cases as e. g. at Benicia, the army post became a real missionary center. 
Indeed without the help of devoted laymen he could have done little; 
but there were many such. They started churches. They served as lay 
readers and as wardens. On them the bishop depended to guide him 
as he visited these unknown towns, so strangely different from those he 
had known at home. 

So passed the first three years of the bishop’s work. He had 
visited many of the areas of his great diocese. He had seen a few 
parishes grow to stability. The clergy had increased to ten; the com- 
municants to 599, 

In 1857 as already noted he was elected bishop and accepted in 
August while in the East. There was no proper agreement about his 
salary and it seems clear in retrospect that the diocese, knowing 
he was not dependent upon it for support, did what dioceses and 
parishes have sometimes done elsewhere, passed a brave resolution and 
hoped for the best. In 1859 it was fixed at $3,000; in 1868 at $6,000. 
In 1872 the diocese was $20,000 in arrears. In 1877 the whole matter 
was settled by the payment of $7,500. 

The second period of the bishop’s work runs from his election as 
diocesan in 1857 to the division of the diocese by the erection of the 
missionary district in Northern California, now the diocese of Sacra- 
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mento, in 1874. During these sixteen years the work of the Church 
increased steadily. Communicants grew to 3,000 and clergy to 55. 

Conditions of life in spite of the Civil War became more stabilized. 
The railroad crossed the mountains in 1869; and began to creep down 
the valleys to the south. Just at the beginning of the next period in 
the centennial year it reached Los Angeles. Roads and boats were 
better. In 1870 the Church had gone north to Eureka, 300 miles up 
the Coast. In 1864 there came urgent appeals to start work in Los 
Angeles. The Protestants there were living what the bishop called a 
“life of heathenism.” In ‘65 he made his second visit. The Rev. Elias 
Birdsall was in charge of the work and from that time on there was 
steady growth throughout that area. 

It was at this time that the bishop’s longest absence from his dio- 
cese occurred. From the Atlantic Coast he went on to Europe and there 
was detained for months by the illness of a member of his family. Ab- 
sent in Europe for most of the early part of 1865, he returned to 
America in time to attend the General Convention in Philadelphia. 

If during these sixteen years there was much to encourage the 
bishop, there was much likewise to bring care. As we look back over 
the years the Civil War clearly stands out as the most disturbing event. 
The situation it created we shall consider in connection with the bishop’s 
views on the relation of the Church to questions of public interest. 
The perennial source of trouble was the instability of life in these new 
California towns, the difficulty in getting the right kind of clergy from 
the East and the constant disregard of the ordinary rules of ecclesiastical 
procedure. Vestries called rectors without consulting the bishop. Clergy 
appeared and disappeared with little or no reference to the bishop. 
The most extraordinary instance of this kind of thing and one which 
illustrates the large-mindedness and Christian spirit of Bishop Kip is 
that of the Breck mission. The Rev. Dr. J. Lloyd Breck had done a 
notable work in the Church in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Nashotah 
and Faribault will always remember their founder. His pioneer spirit 
was not however satisfied. He looked to California with longing, then 
with purpose. He would found there another theological school, other 
institutions of learning, and make a center from which an associate group 
of missionaries would go out into the state. He gathered a party; a 
service of dedication and farewell was held at the Church of the Holy 
Communion in New York and in 1867 the party sailed for California 
by way of Panama. This was in October. On November 3rd they 
reached San Francisco. There were two priests, two deacons, five 
students, wives of two of the clergy, a teacher, a housekeeper and a 
farmer. All this was to the good, promising great help to the Episcopal 
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Church in California. But the illuminating fact in connection with it 
is that Bishop Kip had never been consulted. The whole expedition 
was planned without his knowledge; and “so far as can now be dis- 
covered” (I quote the Rev. D. O. Kelley’s history of the diocese), 
“Dr. Breck’s purpose even was not known to the bishop and Church 
in California until within a few weeks of his arrival.” The bishop 
thought not of ecclesiastical courtesy, not of canons and authority. He 
put all that aside; welcomed Dr. Breck cordially, backed him in his 
plans, helped to raise money, gave him and his fellow clergy every op- 
portunity to serve. 

The history of the Breck mission does not belong here. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the schools at Benicia, Martinez and Sonoma County 
were served devotedly; but the Breck mission lives now only in the 
pages of the history of the diocese and the spiritual values which every 
devoted ministry transmits to the future. 

At various times in these early days the bishop found it necessary 
to take charge of vacant parishes himself. Twice he served as rector 
of Grace Church, San Francisco. It was during his second charge of 
that parish that he took a step which had both a sentimental interest 
and a prophetic note. Becoming rector in 1861, he decided that the 
Church thereby becoming the bishop’s Church, he would constitute it 
his cathedral. He did so and for many years it was popularly known 
as Grace Cathedral. This is said to be the first American cathedral. 
It certainly was one of the earliest steps in a movement which has 
become nation-wide. A diocese needs a church which belongs to all 
its people, which is not a parish church (although in America the 
parish aspect for financial and other reasons has had to be emphasized), 
a church which in a way not possible for any parish can become a 
symbol and center of unity. Bishop Kip thus made some slight con- 
tribution to the development of the cathedral “idea.” His action had 
likewise an unforeseen prophetic character. After the great earthquake 
and fire of 1906 Bishop Nichols took the opportunity to carry out his 
long cherished plan to establish a real cathedral. Grace Church had 
been burned; its congregation scattered. The Crocker family had 
given the diocese the block upon which their houses had stood at the top 
of Nob Hill, a short distance from the site of the old church. Vestry 
and people agreed to transfer their property to the diocese. The new 
Grace Cathedral was the realization of the plan which Bishop Kip 
had suggested forty-five years before. 

The state was growing rapidly. In 1869, as already noted, the rail- 
road across the mountains and the plains had been completed. East 
and West were linked together. Bishop Kip could now reach New 
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York in as many days as it took him weeks in 1853. The State Univer- 7 


sity had begun its work in Berkeley. Los Angeles was beginning to — 
be known as a health center. Mining was gradually ceasing to dominate 
the mind of the state. The opportunities for the Church were many ; 
but it was slow to wake to them. Bishop Kip as early as 1858 had pro- 
posed a canon constituting a missionary committee. It was to be com- 
posed of the clerical members of the Standing Committee and ap- — 
parently there was a general impression in which the bishop shared | 
that the arrangement was a success. But in fact contributions steadily 
decreased for five or six years following the institution of the com- 
mittee. It labored under the distinct disadvantage of being composed 
entirely of clergy. The same lack of organization of the diocese which 
made it so difficult to deal with the clergy questions was apparent in 
the missionary field as well. Some parishes, some individuals were 
doing work on their own account. Indeed in the early 60’s there seem | 
to have been sums as large as three or four thousand dollars spent for 
missionary work not undertaken directly under the bishop and diocese. 
Ten years later however a real missionary committee was established. 
two or more convocations were organized and a more systematic policy 
began. It is hard to tell how far the bishop took the initiative in these 
matters. He certainly showed, as he did in the Breck case, a readiness 
to cooperate with and support any and all who were trying to further 
the work of the Church. 

But he had not in spite of his readiness to come to a missionary — 
field that special gift which we might call the “missionary instinct.” He 
could not go readily into the rough and turbulent settlements making 
himself at home with al! sorts and conditions of men. It was difficult 
for him to throw off the dignified reserve which made him an out- 
standing figure in established communities. He would give himself with 
unlimited devotion to any hardship, any difficult trip to which he was 
called; but his instinct was to wait the call, not to reach out and explore 
possibilities, not to gather groups and start congregations. It was thirty 


years after his coming to California before he had visited the large 
agricultural and cattle area of the Salinas River Valley which begins only 
one hundred miles south of San Francisco, close to the Monterey dis- 
trict. Dr. Restarick, afterward bishop of Honolulu, reports a remark 
of Bishop Kip’s made in 1888 while he was present at a deanery meet- 
ing in San Diego. “The clergy talked about plans for Church exten- 
sion and for the founding of missions here and there and the old bishop 
said, ‘I cannot understand you young men. When I was rector of — 
St. Peter’s, Albany, I did my work and conducted the affairs of the 
parish but I did not consider it my business to go outside and found 
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missions.’”’ The remark not only throws light upon the bishop’s tempera- 
ment but makes clear also why from time to time he would have moments 
of discouragement, feeling that he was not adequate to the task which he 
had undertaken. 

The extent of the diocese told heavily upon this strength. There 
were large areas which twenty years after his coming to California he 
had not been able to visit. Much as he disliked administration, the 
administration of the diocese could not be escaped. On the other hand, 
he could not spend all his time in the field. He knew well and visited 
frequently the larger centers of population, but he speaks more than once 
of his feeling of inability to do the work as he would wish. Finally 
in 1871 he proposed that the state should be divided and that in addi- 
tion to the diocese of California two missionary districts should be estab- 
lished. This proposal, accepted by the convention of the diocese, was 
not accepted by General Convention. Three years later however the 
latter agreed to the establishment of the district of Northern California, 
now the diocese of Sacramento, and the Rt. Rev. J. H. D. Wingfield, 
titular rector of Trinity Church, San Francisco, was elected bishop. 
With the new district went sixteen clergy of the old diocese. The 
division brought instant relief to Bishop Kip. He took up the burden 
of the diocese with new strength and vigor. 

This third period in Bishop Kip’s episcopate saw continued rapid 
growth of the Church coincident with the rapid growth of the state. 
The railroad which reached Los Angeles and went on through the south 
in 1876 helped to make his work somewhat easier, but it was a good 
many years before the southern part of the state really began to grow. 
It was constituted one of the four convocations of the diocese in 1877. 
At that time there were only five parishes and missions in that part 
of the state, but even then some of the more far-sighted of the clergy 
who knew the south realized that it would not be long before the 
rapid growth would take place there and a new division of the diocese 
would probably have to take place. But even with the anticipation of 
future importance and the added ease of travel, the bishop was able 
to go south only rarely. It was nearly ten years after the northern 
part of the state had been set apart before the southern convocation 
held a meeting of any consequence at which the bishop himself was 
present. He was then over seventy and beginning to feel the strain 
of his years. It was during this period that the diocese was incor- 
porated and that St. Luke’s Hospital and other institutions of the 
diocese were founded and developed. The bishop constantly speaks 
of his interest in these growing institutions but he wisely let the re- 


sponsibility rest in the hands of the laity. After 1880 we begin to 
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get suggestions in his addresses that his strength was decreasing. He 
feels the strain of the long journeys and was especially affected by © 
the heat of the southern part of the state and the interior valleys. In 
1883 he fainted during the service at San Bernardino. In that same 
year when he went to Los Gatos, fifty miles south of San Francisco, © 
to consecrate the new church he was not able to carry through all 
the service. His eyesight was failing. In 1884 his convention address _ 
had to be read for him. But still he kept up with amazing devotion 
his visitations and the other duties of his office. Indeed one is amazed 
at the glimpses which one gets occasionally in his journal of his con- — 
tinued activity. He tells for example of a Sunday spent at San Jose— 
in April, 1885, when he was seventy-four years old. He lectured to a 
Bible class at ten, preached and confirmed at eleven, went to Santa 
Clara (three or four miles away), held an afternoon service and re- 
turned to preach again at San Jose in the evening. But in spite of 
a devotion indicated by such a day, he was not able to fulfill the duties 
of his office as he desired. He began to make suggestions of the need 
of an assistant and in 1889 after two months of serious illness, he put 
the matter definitely before the Standing Committee. The Committee 
had no authority itself and the matter came up at the convention in 
May when, on the basis of “increasing infirmities of age” he asked for 
an assistant and the convention responded affirmatively to his request. 

One of his anxieties during these latter years was due to the in- 
creasing pressure from Los Angeles. Whenever the suggestion of an 
assistant bishop came up it was sure to be met by agitation from the 
south for a new diocese. The bishop did not feel that the time had 
come for such action although no doubt he recognized, as did many 
others by that time, that ultimately there would have to be a separation 
of the north and south. 

With the election in 1890 of the Reverend William Ford Nichols, 
rector of St. James Church, Philadelphia, Bishop Kip’s active ministry 
ceased. He was then seventy-nine years old, his eyesight was almost 
gone and his strength was entirely unequal to the task of travelling 
over the vast area which still belonged to the diocese of California. 
He surrendered the entire administration into the hands of the assistant 
bishop; and retired “full of years and of honor” to spend the remain- 
ing three years of his life quietly at his home in San Francisco. 

During all the years of his ministry his wife had been his constant 
companion and his unfailing helper. She shared with him the anxieties 
and hardships of the early days and the honor and affection which the 
diocese and community gave him in later years. When possible and a 4 
particularly as he grew older she went with him on his visitation journeys 
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and there are still living those who recall how much he depended upon 
her. Indeed in the later 80’s when his sight was failing, his call for 


“Maria, Maria” to help with this or that was familiar to all who loved 


him. 

Mrs. Kip was herself a woman of fine Christian principle, gentle 
in the finest sense of the word and of strength and earnest purpose. Her 
charm and her social gifts made the bishop’s home one to which people 
loved to go. He and his family were in the fine old words of the ordinal 
“diligent to frame and fashion” themselves “according to the doctrine 
of Christ.” They were wholesome examples and patterns to the flock of 
Christ. 

Neither of the bishop’s sons entered the ministry; but the elder 
who carried his name became a well-known and honored citizen of San 
Francisco and his son, William Ingraham Kip III followed his grand- 
father’s profession. He graduated from the General Theological Semi- 
nary in 1892, was the founder of the cathedral mission of the Good 
Samaritan in San Francisco (from which stem two notable community 
centers of today) and after the founding of the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific became its first professor of theology. His early death 
in 1902 took from the Church one to whom men looked with confidence 
to carry on to new distinction the noble inheritance of his name. 

The bishop died on April 7, 1893, and was buried in the Iona 
Chuchyard of Cypress Lawn Cemetery. Mrs. Kip survived him only 
five months. 

Even in this sketch of the various happenings of a long and eventful 
life it becomes apparent that Bishop Kip with his love of history, his 
wide culture and his family traditions and inheritance would belong 
instinctively to the great central conservative body of his own Church. 
Such an anticipatory judgment is confirmed when one turns to consider 
his theological position, his attitude on social questions and the springs 
of his devotional life. 

The bishop’s theological position was very simple, very definite and 
substantially unchanged through his long life. As he grew in experience 
his convictions were deepened and strengthened. In the preface to the 
22nd edition of his “Double Witness of the Church,” he says, “The 
author may truly say that with the added study of years and the wider 
experience he has gained from himself witnessing the workings of mere 
Protestantism in Germany and Romanism in Italy he sees no necessity 
for changing any views which he formerly expressed in these pages.” 

That book had a history notable for one which did not pretend 
to be a contribution to scholarship. It was a course of parish lectures 
delivered in 1843 with no thought of publication. Published in response 
to requests, the 23rd edition appeared in 1886 when the bishop was 
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seventy-five years old. It is scholarly in a fine old-fashioned way, evi- 


on dences wide reading, knowledge of the Fathers and clear thinking. Its 
— title, taken from a remark of Faber’s while he was still an Anglican about 
“those features of our Church which bear at once a double witness 
le against Rome on the one hand and mere Protestant congregations on 
: the other” suggests its position as that of the conservative High Church- 
er 
le man of the Hobart and early Oxford school. . 
al The core of the Church’s position is in the Apostolic Succession. 
rw He takes it for granted as would most other ecclesiastical contemporaries 
of whether Episcopal or Presbyterian or Congregational, that Christians 
would find in the Scriptures the form and polity of the Church as Christ 
™ intended it to be. “We contend then,” he says, “that in accordance with 
a directions given by our Lord his apostles acting under the direct in- 
1. fluence of the Holy Spirit established a Church having a ministry of three 
;- orders, which ministry has been continued by their successors down to 
the present time.” 
” His discussion of the scriptural basis for episcopacy is admirably 
I done so far as the knowledge and presuppositions of a century ago would 
h permit; but like many another, he assumes that the apostolic origin of 
ss episcopacy having been proved, the doctrine of apostolic succession is 
' likewise proved. 
" Equally admirable from the knowledge of his own time is his sketch 
" of the history of episcopacy. It shows wide reading and careful thought ; 
, but the bishop himself would have been the first to point out that he 
r made no pretense of adding any new insights in the interpretation of 
3 history or new discoveries in that field. He was putting in form suffi- 
ciently simple for popular reading the position which he believed to be 
‘ that of the Episcopal Church. It is important to note however that his 
. position (“High Church” it was called in his day) was held with an 
" otherwise simple conservative doctrinal basis.. He was in the old sense 


of that phrase a good prayer book churchman. He repudiates again 
and again “Romish errors.” He is as sure that Rome is altogether wrong 
as he is that most of the Protestant sects have gone astray. “We are,” 
he says in 1866, “the only national Church, for I feel that the Church 
of Rome can lay no claim to any such title. It is a mere exotic, foreign 
to the country, and can never be in harmony with its people or institu- 
tions.” The Episcopal Church in America and its mother, the Church of 
England, for in those days they did not think in terms of an Anglican 
Communion, constitute a small group of true believers, a kind of chosen 
people, in the midst of vast bodies of Christians who have gone wrong. 
Year after year in his convention addresses and in his pastoral letters 
he reiterates his faith in the position of the Church. He felicitates clergy 
and laity upon it. He urges faithfulness. He is greatly disturbed, for 
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example, because of a proposal presented in General Convention to ad- 
mit ministers of other Churches to our pulpits and rejoices that it was 
defeated. He was in a word a plain old-fashioned high churchman. 
One always knew exactly where to find him. 

But as one reads his books and his addresses one finds two results 
of this theological and ecclesiastical position constantly suggested. 

The bishop was essentially a humble man. In his later life he often 
touches on his own inadequacy. But he seemed to move about always 
in an atmosphere of complacency which accords ill with that humility. 
He was friendly of course with other Christians. He accepted the 
loan of their churches for services. He never questioned the Christian 
devotion of the best of them. But he seems always to live on a dif- 
ferent plane. He is reserved. He possesses something the others have 
not. He carries over into American frontier life the English tradition 
about “the Church” (which indeed still makes us use “Churchman” 
when we mean “Episcopalian”). He had many good friends among the 

_ English bishops. It was natural that his attitude toward other Christians 
a something of the tone which a century ago was certainly charac- 
teristic of many of those English friends. 

But there was a sad note which runs through much of his writing. 
He was lonely. In his “Double Witness” as well as in addresses he 
refers often to attacks upon the Church. It was to be sure an age when 
theological controversy was rife. But it is not the joy of battle to which 
I refer. It is a sense of loneliness. 

The Episcopal Church was very small. Rome on one side, Prot- 
estantism on the other, both were far stronger. He had no such help 
as those among us who share his views today have in the great ecumeni- 
cal and unity movements. Only a small group belonged to him and he 
to it. It is unfortunate that our judgment about this depends altogether 
on public addresses and the like. There were distinguished Christian 
leaders in that early San Francisco. We would greatly like to know 
of his relations with Starr King and Stebbins and Taylor and Scott, with 
Archbishop Alemany and his successors. He must have known many 
of them well. Perhaps we might discover that after all, he was not as 
lonely in his Christian leadership as some of his words imply. We do 
know that he stood very high in the community as a noble Christian 
leader. 

Bishop Kip’s conservatism theologically is paralleled by what in 
these days would be called his conservatism in regard to matters of social 
and community interest. During the first twelve years of his episcopate 
he lived through two very stirring periods,—that of the vigilance com- 
mittee, a San Francisco and indirectly a California matter, and the Civil 

_ War. As one goes through his convention addresses and such sermons 
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as are available, a modern churchman fully alive to the responsibility 
of the Church in regard to the social order, is somewhat surprised at the 
paucity of reference to these contemporary events. The bishop belonged 
distinctly to that group of clergy who believe that the Church should 
as far as possible keep itself free from what might be called interferences 
in political and social matters. Even matters which were stirring a 
community or a nation to the depths must be touched with an aloofness 
which would emphasize the Church’s concern for “eternal things.” 

The story of the vigilance committee does not need to be repeated 
here. It is sufficient to note that during the early ’50’s the vicious and 
lawless elements which had come in to San Francisco with the gold 
rush had gradually achieved centrol of the city government and the 
courts. Law enforcement seemed quite impossible. It was not only that 
gambling, prostitution and general lawlessness flourished, but there was 
no attempt made upon the part of the authorities to keep order. Crime 
went unpunished provided the criminal had money or pull. Ultimately 
q the better class of citizens decided that something must be done. En- 
tirely illegally but also entirely in accordance with the fundamental re- 
quirements of justice and right, the vigilance committee was organized, 
chief offenders were tried and hanged, the municipal government was 
cleaned up and the committee, having done its work, dropped out of 
sight but kept sufficiently organized to be sure that things would not 
slip back to their previous condition. Now it should be noted again 
that the proceedings of the vigilance committee were illegal and there 
were good people in San Francisco who did not approve of its actions. 
Although looking back at the situation it seems as if only one course 
was open to a high-minded citizen, it must be remembered that it is diffi- 
7 cult to get the atmosphere and see the situation as the men of that day 
7 saw it. At any rate, it is quite evident that the bishop and the clergy 
of the Episcopal Church refrained altogether from taking any part or 
1 supporting any side. Perhaps the best expression of the attitude of the 
; bishop, and an attitude which evidently the clergy shared, is found in 
_ his address to the diocesan convention of 1857. He says: 


“There is one other point on which I would say a few 
words. Peculiar circumstances during the past season have 
given the Church the opportunity to demonstrate to the com- 
munity its unworldly character; that guided by the instructions 
of Him who declared: ‘My Kingdom i is not of this world!’ it 
goes on its quiet way, doing the work which its Lord had 
marked out for it, and uninfluenced by the strifes which may 
be raging around it. A local difficulty occurring in San Fran- 
cisco “during the last spring, spread its influence through the 
State, till everywhere men’s minds were for months wrought 
up to the highest point of excitement, and which has hardly yet 
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entirely ended. Simultaneously with this was our political elec- 
tion, which probably enlisted more interest in this State than 
in any other, from the sectional bearing it displayed, and from 
the fact that here alone citizens of the North and South live 
side by side. 

From all these excitements the Church alone stood aloof. 
Its ministers contented themselves with doing their Master’s : 
work, and inculcating the truth that their duty was to preach 
the Gospel—that ‘thereunto were they called’—not to carry into 
God’s House the engrossing topics of this world, but rather on 
the day of holy rest to remind their hearers that all these things 
must pass away, while for us Eternity is waiting. On no one 
act of any one of your number has the gainsayer been able to 
fasten to throw discredit on your holy calling. When urged to 
take part in these exciting topics—as all of you at times have 
been—your conduct has shown the same spirit which actuated 
Nehemiah when his answer was: ‘I am doing a great work, 
so that I cannot come down.’’ 


The bishop goes on to say that he finds approval of this position 
wherever he goes; that men in the cities, mountains and the mines “pay 
their tribute of respect to the Church because she takes no part in the 
passing excitements of the day but deals only with those great truths 
which will survive long after this earth and the things thereof have 
passed away.” Keeping the minds of the people upon these eternal 
things meant of course a constant emphasis upon matters of personal 
morality. The bishop dealt with those effectively and with great dig- 
nity and earnestness. There is a notable pastoral letter to the people 
of the diocese in which he lays before them the claims of Sunday ob- 
servance, reminds them of the effects of late Saturday night dances upon 
Church attendance and emphasizes the place of worship. _ 
This attitude is very apparent during the years of the Civil War. It 
must be remembered however that the Episcopal Church here in Cali- 
fornia was in a singularly difficult position. Starr King, the great | 
Unitarian minister, is one of the two men whom California has put 
in the national Hall of Fame in the Capitol at Washington. The other | 
is Junipero Serra, the great Franciscan missionary. It is perhaps — 
not without interest that a state hardly famed for its piety counts two — 
ministers of Christ as its two most famous citizens. Now Starr King’s s 
fame in California rests primarily upon the fact that his influence, more 
perhaps than that of any other, kept California within the Union. But b. 
Starr King had behind him a congregation of New England Unitarians. he 
The situation in the Episcopal Church was quite different. There was 
a large group of Southerners. It included some of the most influential 
Church people. Indeed I believe it was common gossip that oll 
Church, San Francisco, was practically a congregation of Southerners. — 
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It would be incumbent upon the bishop therefore to endeavor to hold _ 
together in the Church the two opposing groups. And obviously that : 
would mean that he must use the utmost care in the expression of his 
own views. If he should state the Northern view which he himself 
accepted, and proclaim it as being the position of the Church, the re- 

sult might be disastrous. It was a delicate situation. Even a Starr 

King would have had to think twice before he entered the battle line. 

All that lay in the background and must be remembered when one 
_notes the position which the bishop took. It must have been a make- 
weight. At the same time the principle which guided him in his 
_action, so far as he understood it and expressed it himself, takes only 
indirect account of the divided California Episcopalians. He puts it 
“all very clearly in commenting upon the General Convention of 1865 
_when the Southern bishops came to the Philadelphia General Conven- 
and thus proclaimed that the unity of the Church had not been 


permanently broken. Here is the bishop’s statement of the principle 
which he believed involved. 


“Tt is difficult for the outside world to understand the prin- 
ciples on which the Convention acted. The grand controlling 
idea was, that we were purely an ecclesiastical body—that we 
met to legislate only for the interests of the Gospel and the 
Church—and that here at least we had nothing to do with 
the political differences which for years past have separated 
those of the same household of faith. The ‘slavery’ with which 
we had most to do, in the Council of the Church, was the bond- 
age of men to this sinful worid—the ‘loyalty’ which we most 
profess, when gathered before the altar of our Lord, was our 


_ allegiance to the Great Head of the Church.” 

It may be seriously questioned as to whether that was the principle 
upon which the Convention acted, or whether most of the Northern 
bishops would have thought that their religion had nothing to do with 
the question of slavery in the South. Certainly Bishop Mcllvaine 
and many another worked hard for the Union cause. But the quotation : 
illustrates, as did the bishop’s comment upon the vigilance committee, . 
his matured conception of the relation of the Church to the social order. 

We may not agree with him, but he held it with dignity and courage ; 
and in devotion to the highest principles of the Christian life. 

When we turn from theology and social matters to those more 
especially devotional and religious we find the bishop at his best. 
Through the story of his early episcopate and in all his books we are 
conscious of a warm devoted Christian spirit. He held the highest 


ideals of personal conduct. His addresses abound with pleas to his 
_ people to be alive to their responsibility. He cherished the observances 
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of the Church and found in them deepest satisfaction. One of his early 
books, “The Lenten Fast,” lays great stress upon the value of these 
observances. “The Church it is true in those services offers us no 
excitement,” he said—‘‘Her aim is to instruct us in a sober constant 
and Christian piety. She employs no spiritual whirlwind now and then — 
to sweep over her . . . neither does she present us with any novel-— 
ties.” That kind of Christian piety is the very core of the bishop’s own | 
religious life. If it seems far from the present day cry for new methods, 
for novelties to attract, to hold our young people, to inspire our cam- | 
paigns, perhaps it is well to remind ourselves that it is this kind of sober 
piety which really keeps the Church going, and that would be true like- 
wise if we mean not only the Episcopal Church but the universal Church 
of Christ throughout the world. The bishop would not have found him-_ 
self much at home in a present day clergy conference; but in these 
deeper things of sober Christian piety he was never wanting. I speak | 
advisedly about “present clergy conferences” for it was precisely in that 
aspect of his life as a bishop that he felt himself peculiarly lacking. 
He always (so the story goes) dreaded having to preside at conven- | 
tion. He had no aptitude for organization and administration. Hand- — 
some, over six feet in height, he moved with distinguished dignity every- _ 
where. He was a man who counted. These natural qualities, backed — 
by the depth of his religious convictions, were broadened by his wide | 
culture. He was scholar, reader, writer, acquainted with all the best 
of the past which is perhaps the very note of real culture. He was also” 
an eager traveller and had come to know at first hand much of the _ 
riches of Europe’s past. One of his early books tells of “The Christmas 
Holydays in Rome’’; another of “The Church in the Catacombs.” He — 
was fortunate in having private means sufficient not only to get along 
in spite of the shortcomings already noted of the diocese in paying his" 
salary, but also to take the long and expensive journey East when it — 
seemed necessary and to cross the ocean several times. The record > 
of these trips to Europe in his journal is most unsatisfactory and there 
appear to be no letters extant. He had many friends among the 
English bishops as various portraits attest. Everywhere he went he- 
must have known distinguished people. He was that kind of a person. 
He would himself have brought distinction to any group. This touch 


with an older society must have gratified a mind so keenly interested _ y 

: in the story of the past. He was historically minded. It showed in his | 

; theology, in his interest in his own family’s ancestry, in his books. His 

life in Albany had turned his attention to the work of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Canada and one of his early books tells their story. 

“al He was well known as an author. I have already spoken of the 


wide and continued sale of the “Double Witness,” one of the best 
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sellers which the Episcopal church has known. His devotional books in- 7% 
cluded one on “The Lenten Fast” to which allusion has been made, and 

another with the unusual title of ‘““Unnoticed Things of Scripture.’”’ In 
addition to books dealing with history already mentioned, he added to the 
“Early Jesuit Missions in North America” another on “Historical Scenes 
in The Old Jesuit Missions.” He wrote of the “Early Conflicts of 
Christianity” and of “New York in the Olden Time.” The ‘Double 
Witness of the Church” went through twenty-three editions in this coun- 
try and was printed in Europe as well. The “Lenten Fast,” twelve 
editions, and the “Unnoticed Things of Scripture” four. His distinction 
as writer and scholar came long before he was bishop. In 1847 Colum- 
bia gave him the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. Later on in 
1872 when he had reached further distinction in his episcopate his alma 
mater, Yale, gave him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

As one goes over the story of his life there grows before one’s 
mind the portrait of a great gentleman, a noble Christian character, 
patient in dealing with difficulties, wise in his touch upon the lives of 
his people, humble in spirit before the Lord. Under his wise guidance 
the Episcopal Church in California grew steadily in numbers and in- 
fluence ; but the largest contribution which he made to it was the im- 
press of fine devotion, of high ideals, of nobility of purpose, of undaunted 
courage. No one has summed this up better than his successor Bishop 
Nichols in the memorial sermon preached at the first convention of the 
diocese after his death. His words serve admirably to close this brief 


sketch of a distinguished and noble Christian leader : -oah..7 4 


“His commanding physique, his serene and gracious bear- 
, ing, the simplicity of his force and the force of his simplicity, 

the charm of his companionship, his quiet sense of humor, his 
dignity, never off its guard, his high-mindedness, always the 
_ more conspicuous in its elevation when littleness of any sort 
’ chanced to confront it, as in the photograph you understand 
the better the height of the cathedral from the smailer object 
‘ by it—these and many other features linger fondly in the 
memory.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE 
By Frank J. Klingberg* 


HE varied folk migrating into Pennsylvania found spacious, rich 
| land preeminently suited for the white man’s economic life in 
the same providential way that the British Isles were hospitable 
to human beings. The climate was congenial not only to man but to 
his necessary allies of animals and plants. Horses, cattle and sheep, 
vegetables, fruits and grains, developed in Europe for centuries, im- 
mediately were at home and flourished. The fine port of Philadelphia 
was within easy marketing distance and gave ready maritime contact 
with the western colonial world and Europe. The Negro, not here as 
necessary as in the rice and sugar kingdoms, was nevertheless present 
and undertook his share in the making of this great Commonwealth. 
It may be noted that even in England, in 1772, there were 15,000 Negro 
slaves, a fact illustrative of the wide distribution of the black man into 
temperate regions. Dr. Samuel Johnson, it is often recalled, provided 
in his will for his Negro servant. 

It is interesting to discover the fate of the Negro in colonial Penn- 
sylvania because of his continuous activity there, from the beginning. 
The Indian’s story, in Pennsylvania as elsewhere, has been under the 
constant scrutiny of scholars, because the Indian record has been one 
of conflict, and resounds with the noise of battle and massacre, the dis- 
putations of land-grabbing, and the traders’ sharp clashes in the ex- 
change of whiskey and furs.1 The Negro’s story is the quiet narrative 
of peaceful pursuits, and of his own ready adaptation into the white 
man’s society. The Negro had left his African homeland and, like the 
white immigrant, he had to build a new life for himself in America. 
The Indian, in contrast, was fighting a bitter rear guard action to pre- 
serve his forests and fields for hunting and farming. The Negro had 
lost everything, arriving stripped of all his possessions. The Indian 
still had his continent to lose. 


i *Dr. Klingberg is Professor of History in the University of California at Los 
ngeles. 

1For a recent study of the Indians of Colonial Pennsylvania, see Frank J. 
Klingberg, “The Anglican Minority in Colonial Pennsylvania, with Particular Ref- 
erence to the Indian,” in The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
Vol. LXV (July, 1941), pp. 276-299. 
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The steady integration of the Negro into the white man’s destiny 
in the mastery of a new land, in contrast with the rapid movement of 
the Indian over the horizon into the West, is, of course, only in part : 
explained by the facts just stated. The Negro, whether an indentured = 
servant, a slave, or a freeman, in his Americanization processes had a 


much in common with the immigrants from Europe. As a pioneer 

builder of America, he, too, has had to adapt his trans-Atlantic way 

of life to the ever-changing American scene of farm, plantation, factory. > 
A friendly observer of the Negro and a power in his Americani- 

zation was the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 

Parts,? not only commissioned by its founders to the task of Chris- 

tianization and civilization of the race,’ but also intensely interested in 

this work by the receptivity of the Negro compared with the haughty . 

temper of the Indian. This ready cooperation of the Negro, which 

made him a good pupil but also made him a good slave, was the essence 

of the problem. His usual status was that of slave, but constant " 

examples of manumission pointed the road to eventual freedom. Thus 

the planter was uncertain of his property, and might well be alarmed 

that baptism and the other religious rites, would hasten the loss of his 


2Hereinafter referred to as the Society, or the S. P. G. 

3Definite instructions in regard to Christianization and education of the Ne- 
groes, Indians, and Whites in the colonies, were formulated and sent to all mis- 
sionaries by the secretary of the Society. The earliest instructions can be found in 
David Humphreys, Historical Account of the Incorporated Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (London: 1730), pp. 23, 231-275; C. F. Pas- 
coe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G. (London: 1901), Vol. II, pp. 836-848; 
Journals of the S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), especially Volumes I and II, parts 1 and 2. 
The Instructions from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to their Mis- 
sionaries in North America (London: 1756), is at Huntington Library. See also 
Frederick Dalcho, An Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
South Carolina (Charleston: 1820), for “Extracts from the Instructions for the 
Clergy Employed by the Society . . .” (pp. 43-47), “Directions to the Catechists for 
Instructing Indians, Negroes, etc. . . .” (pp. 47-50), and “Pastoral Letter to the 
Masters and Mistresses of Families in the English Plantations abroad; Exhorting 
them to encourage and promote the Instruction of their Negroes in the Christian 
Faith” (pp. 104-112). The last, written on May 19, 1727, by Dr. Edmund Gibson, 
Bishop of London, was used continually by the missionaries. Ten thousand copies 
of the letter were printed by the S. P. G. and dispersed throughout the colonies. 
See also Alfred W. Newcombe, “The Appointment and Instruction of the S. P. G. 
Missionaries,” in Church History, Vol. V (December, 1936), pp. 340-358; Faith 
Vibert, “The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts: Its 
Work for the Nearoes in North America Before 1783,” in The Journal of Negro 
History, Vol. XVIII (April, 1933), pp. 171-212, especially note “The General 
Policy of the Society,” pp. 184-192. An analysis of the humanitarian and other 
ideas contained in the Annual Sermons preached before the Society in London, 
representing the continuous pressure from the home front, is contained in Frank 
J. Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York (Philadelphia: 
1940), pp. 11-48, which also contains three notable sermons printed in full; that of 
Bishop Fleetwood in 1711, of Bishop Secker in 1741, and of Bishop Warburton in 
1766, pp. 197-249. The Sermon was often printed with the Abstracts of Proceed- 
ings for the previous year, and an almost complete file of these voluable works, 
beginning in 1701, can be found in the Huntington Library and the Library of : 
Congress. 
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laborer. The missionary, therefore, carried on his activity cautiously 
in an atmosphere where his client was swinging between the status of 
property and that of person.* 

The part of the sturdy Negro then, was to increase with the general 
growth of American population, forming today, and throughout our 
history, about one-tenth of the population of the United States, the 
only group in such constant proportion. Pennsylvania, as a border 
line state, was not destined to have a large Negro population during 
colonial times in comparison with as near a neighbor as Virginia, for 
example. But, in humanitarian history, the importance of the Negro 
was not determined by numbers alone, but rather in the emergence 
of new policies, often worked out most satisfactorily where the enslaved 
class was a small minority, rather than where it was in the majority, as in 
Jamaica, in Barbados, or in South Carolina.° 

The S. P. G. records here, as in other colonies, contribute many 
exact items as to the social status of persons and the development of 
communities. They supply answers not merely on the numbers but also 
on the character of the colonial population. Edward Raymond Turner 
found that it was impossible to obtain completely reliable information 
on the number of Negroes in colonial Pennsylvania. He estimated that 
there were probably 1,000 or more in 1700; 2,500 in 1725; 6,000 about 
1750; and possibly 10,000 in 1780. There were 10,274 blacks in Penn- 


4For a discussion of the legal points involved, see Wilbert E. Moore, “Slave 
Law and the Social Structure,” in The Journal of Negro History, XXVI (April, 
1941), pp. 171-202, especially pp. 191-202 under the heading, “The Basic Issue: Per- 
son or Property?” Citing from court records, the author shows how often fine 
legal distinctions were necessary. “The peculiarities of the situation,” he says (p. 
198), “are . . . illustrated by the fact that slaves were recognised as persons who 
might run away, or commit capital crimes, but if killed in capture or executed by 
law, provision was made for reimbursing the master for the loss. of his property.” 
Edward Raymond Turner, in “Slavery in Colonial Pennsylvania,” The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXV (April, 1911), p. 144, 
wrote on baptism as follows: “Some things that the legislators might have been 
expected to deal with they always Icft unnoticed. They never stated the conse- 
quences of slave baptism. In some places it was believed that baptism would make 
a slave free, since it was sinful to hold a Christian in bondage; and accordingly tt 
was considered necessary to make specific declaration that such was not the conse- 
quence.” A present day authority on religious history, the Rev. Edgar L. Penning- 
ton, stated in an address delivered in Cape Charles, Virginia, October, 1937, on 
“The Literary Productions of Colonial Virginia Clergymen”: “There was the 
fear on the part of the masters Icest baptising the slaves would automatically re- 
sult in their freedom. This sordid consideration was found throughout the colo- 
nies; and statutes were passed by several colonial legislatures, assuring the mas- 
ters that baptism would not emancipate the slaves. Even then a certain appre- 
hensiveness persisted; and it was difficult for the minister to secure the master’s 
consent to the religious instruction of these benighted subjects.” For the Yorke 
and Talbot decision, in 1729, regarding the frecdom of slaves and baptism, see 
H. L. Catterall, Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro 
(Washington, D. C.. 1926), Vol. I, pb. 3-5, and Frank J. Klingberg, The Anti-Slav- 
ery Movement in England (New Haven, 1926), bp. 37-39. 

5Frank J. Klingberg, An Appraisal of the Negro in Colonial South Carolina, 
A Study in Americanization (Washington, 1941), passim. 
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sylvania in 1790 when the Federal Government took the first census.® 

The very first missionaries had to evaluate Negro capacity and 
secure white cooperation in carrying out the program of Christianization 
and education. And they had to work in frontier communities where 
the religious and other social institutions were still in the throes of 
formation. An early letter from the Rev. Thomas Jenkins, whose 
death occurred in 1709 “of a calenture caused by the Musketos,” is a post- 
script commentary on the hazards of missionary life which he outlined 
and also a masterly description of the community into which the Negro 
had to adapt himself.’ 

This notable letter, 2,000 words or more in length with its valuable 
and intimate comments on the folk, the factions, and the living habits 
of early Pennsylvania, is also an unconscious reflection of the bewilder- 
ment usually experienced by the Anglican missionary on his entry into 
the New World. Armed with books and tracts, carefully trained for 
his duties in language, doctrine, and tradition, often a graduate of Oxford 
or Cambridge, the representative of the S. P. G. found adaptation into 
the frontier communities more difficult than did the Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, or Quaker, who was, himself, one of the people. The breath of the 
New World brought intellectual and physical mobility, and released 
the restraints of a more rigid and compact society. Familiar with 
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8Edward Raymond Turner, “Slavery in Colonial Pennsylvania” in The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXV (April, 1911), p. 143. 
Turner stated that these figures are merely conjectures, but based upon a great 
deal of investigation. See also Robert Weyman to the Society, London, August 3, 
1728, (The Memorial of their lately arrived Missionary from Pennsylvania in 
America) in William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the Ameri- 
can Colonial Church, Vol. II, p. 165. The Rev. Mr. Weyman wrote in his Me- 
morial, “It is not easy to enumerate Negro Slaves in this Country, considering 
their distance and the remoteness of their Situation. Neither is there any due 
care taken hitherto for their Instruction; and I have often pressed the necessity & 
duty of it upon their masters and offer’d my Service to instruct them in principles 
of Christian Religion; and to prepare them for Baptism, and could never prevail 
but with one Family at Oxon and another at Radnor to bring them to Church.” 
Weyman says Oxon was 9 miles from Philadelphia; Radnor 16 miles. Evarts B. 
Greene and Virginia D, Harrington, American Population before the Federal 
Census of 1790 (New York, 1932), pp. 114-115, give 2,500 in 1715; 11,000 in 1754. 

7Thomas Jenkins to Secretary, New Castle, Pennsylvania, August 26, 1708. 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 4, No. LXIII. This letter will appear in a 
later study. 

SJenkins removed from Appoquinimink to New Castle, Delaware, with the 
apparent sanction of Col. Quary, Judge of the Court of Adnmralty and a leading 
church party man, and also with that of the colonial governor, but without that 
of his superior, the bishop of London. He was the subject of voluminous corre- 
spondence. His appointment to Appoquinimink, made at the request of the inhabi- 
tants, had been certified by the bishop of London, and the Society held that re- 
moval from that charge could not be made by the minister without permission 
from the bishop. Handicapped by time and distance, such transfers, however rea- 
sonable they might appear, were possible only with proper ecclesiastical sanction 
from London, according to the practice of the Society. The consequent lack of 
mobility, a handicap in meeting the competition of the more flexible organization 
of Dissenters, was a constant Anglican handicap, and was used as a chief argu- 
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the more aristocratic English regime, or caste society, which fitted 
the parson into a more established role, the English-born Anglican had 
to adjust himself to frontier conditions. Here that hearty equality pre- 
-vailed, which Sir James Barrie described in his play, The Admirable 
Crichton. Jenkins’s protest that Captain Cantwell’s house “was so small 
that he cou’d afford me no retired room to myself,” is a measure not 
only of the missionary’s expectations, but of the position which the 
colonials themselves were unconsciously carving for their clergymen, re- 
_ gardless of creed or sect. 

Jenkins had been preceded into the field by the Rev. Thomas 
Crawford, who began his work at Dover, Delaware, in 1704, and by 
the Rev. George Ross, who arrived at New Castle, Delaware, in 1705.° 
- Both of these men, according to the explicit commission of the Society, 
had proceeded immediately with the work among the Negroes in the 
community. Crawford wrote to the Society in 1708, that “As for the 
Negroes I have been at pains, for I sometimes at the Church porch teach 
em the principles of Religion, tho’ many are very dull; and when I am 
= employed I catechize the children.”'° In 1712, three Negro bap- 

tisms were reported by the Rev. George Ross. The Negroes were mak- 
ing good progress in Christian knowledge and these three were examined 
_ several times in the presence of the congregation before they were ad- 
mitted into the Church on Easter Day. In the words of Mr. Ross, — 


They are good livers and one of them is so well acquainted 
with the scriptures that he cannot [only] repeat the text in 
many places but cite chapter and verse. This negro’s master 
is a Quaker who is so fond of him, and willing to oblige him, 
that he expressed no uneasiness at his coming to baptism 

11 


_ The other two Negroes were the slaves of Mr. Yates, a member of note 
in his church. Mr. Yates endeavored to train as many of his Negroes 
as were capable of receiving religious instruction. Mr. Ross continued 
to report the frequent attendance of the Negroes in church, and in June, 
1712, he stated that every Sunday afternoon he catechized the bap- 
tized Negroes: “As well for their more perfect instruction as for the 


: ®For the purposes of this study, Delaware is included with Pennsylvania. 
? 10Thomas Crawford to John Chamberlayne, Kent County, Dover, August 31, 
7 1708, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 4, No. 71. 

11George Ross to [Secretary], Chester, May 15, 1712, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), A 2, p. 508; also in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. II, October 
31, 1712. See also an interesting study by Allen Walker Read, “The Speech' 
of Negroes in Colonial America,” The Journal of Negro History, Vol. XXIV (July, 
1939), pp. 247-258. 
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_ Some of them are in the hands of Quakers who leave them 


: Christ’s Religion. But its to be hoped, the frequent warnings 
- The Ross references to the “admonitions” from the Society ex- 


oe hath not be[en] taken to instruct in the Christian religion and 
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benefits of their country men, hoping to instil some good principles in- 
sensibly into their minds and to catch them unawares.”*? 
In 1713, Ross was transferred to Newcastle’* where he continued 


his work with the Negroes. The estimated number of Negroes in his 


parish was about 50, concerning whose instruction very little care was 
taken. Of the sporadic activities of several sects in the parish he wrote, 


their common principles, the natural light. Others are in pos- 
session of Protestant Dissenters who . . . [lay] no great stress 
. on outward ceremony of baptism. Those few that are 


ference in Churchmen as well as in those of other sentiments, : 


to make proselytes of their slaves. The true cause whereof is ; 


the want of zeal in masters and the untoward haughty behavior 
of those negroes who have been admitted into the fellowship of 


and admonitions the colonies in general have, from the Vener- 
able and Charitable body incorporated for promoting the Chris- 
tian faith will by degrees rouse and awaken them, and put life 
in their endeavors, to save those souls, for whose loss, few 
seriously consider, who must be accountable."* 


plain the difficulties of Negro religious instruction and indicate the sig- 
nificance of such forceful directions as that of July 30, 1725, instructions 
which were repeated throughout the century. 


It has been intimated to the Society that proper care 


12George Ross to Secretary, Chester, June 30, 1712, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 

phage A 7, p. 508; same in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. II, October 

13Mr, Ross stated that the counties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, Dela- 
ware, were a distinct colony from the Province of Pennsylvania, having their 
own general assemblies to enact laws. Newcastle was the chief town, the best 
situated for trade and navigation. See George Ross to David Humphreys, New- 
castle, Pennsylvania, March 1, [1728?], in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 20, p. 


159, 
14George Ross to David Humphreys, Newcastle, Pennsylvania, March 1, 
[1728?], in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 20, p. 165. A Church historian, the 
Rev. Edgar Legare Pennington, has surveyed the work of the Rev. George Ross 
and contributed briefly to the literature on the subject of baptism and its legal 
aspects and to the difficulties of religious pioneering tn this colony. E. L. 
Pennington, “The Reverend Geo. Ross, S. P. G. Missionary at Newcastle, Dela- 
ware,” in American Antiquarian Society Proceedings, Vol. 46 (October 1936), pp. 
281-312. Dr. Pennington gives an interesting sidelight on the descendants of 
George Ross. He states (p. 312), that George Ross, the son of the Rev. George 
Ross, was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and member of Congress. 
“His daughter Gertrude was married to George Read, of New Castle, also a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. Betsy Ross, of American flag celebrity was 
the wife of John Ross, the son of the Reverend Aeneas Ross, who followed his 
father at Immanuel Church.” See also another article by Dr. Pennington, * ‘Thomas 


Bray’s Associates and their Work Among the Negroes,” in American Antiqua- — 


rian Society Proceedings, Vol. 48 (October, 1938), pp. 311-403. 


baptized belong to Churchmen. The truth is general indif- m 
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baptize the negroes in the plantations in America. The Society 
being desirous so good a work should be promoted as far as pos- 
sible by them, and apprehending that their missionaries may 

have some negroes themselves, have directed me to acquaint 
them, that they do require all their missionaries who have any 
negroes or other slaves of their own to instruct them in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion and to baptize them as soon as 
they are sufficiently instructed and are willing to receive bap- 
tism. You will please, sir, to take notice of this particular direc- 
tion of the Society and also encourage and advise your parish- 
ioners who may have negroes to let them be instructed and bap- 
tized. The Society have reprinted a sermon preached before 
them on this head, some copies of which you will receive here- 
with to be distributed among your parishioners.*® _ 


of work among the Negroes, and ordered that the “Bishop of London 
be asked to acquaint the Associates of Dr. Bray that the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts is ready and desirous 
to enter with them into proper measures for instructing the Negroes 
in the Plantations, and that they have appointed several of their body 
to confer upon that subject with such persons as the Associates shall 
appoint at any time and place that shall be agreed upon.”’® 

The problems of missionary field work were more real to the man 
on the job than to those at;ja distance. The program of the Society 
was dependent upon a careful analysis of these difficulties. By way 
of penetrating analysis, George Ross wrote to the Secretary, 


What has been represented to the Honorable Society with 
respect to the not taking proper care in the instruction of negros 
in these parts was not groundless and far from being unworthy 
of their particular regard, but then I beg leave to observe that 
the neglect which is too visible . . . was very much owing 
to the conduct of those slaves who after their initiation grew 
turbulent and boisterous aiming at a freedom which though no 
part of their Christian privilege, it appeared they had most at 
heart. 

This behavoir as it gave great uneasiness to their masters, 
so it made the missionaries more suspicious of the sincerity of 
a the blacks, and less fond of admitting them into baptism, judg- 
: ing those unfit for that holy rite, who had no other benefit in 

15David Humphreys to all missionaries, London, July 30, 1725, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 19, p. 113. 

164 paper containing a minute taken at a meeting of the Associates of Dr. 
Bray on Monday, February 3, 1734, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. 
VI, March 21, 1734. 
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view from it but an exemption from a yoke, which is not inthe =| 
least inconsistent with true Christian liberty.*? 


Ross agreed that he would continue to instruct them on Sunday eve- 
nings, and keep a strict watch on their discipline, as he felt this was 
the best way to judge who were fit to be baptized. His constant en- 
deavor was to make the Negroes understand the obligations that the 
Anglican faith placed upon its members, demanding obedience and loyalty 
particularly. 

Ross prophesied that the frequent admonitions from the Society 
would, by degrees, awaken the masters, and put life into the mission- 
aries’ endeavors. Such an impetus was to be found in the Lord Bishop 
of London’s Letters to the masters and mistresses of the English Plan- 
tations, and to the missionaries of the Society, exhorting them to en- 
courage and promote the instruction of the Negroes in the Christian 
faith. Copies of the letters of Bishop Gibson were distributed by Ross, 
and he replied to the Society, 


My Lord Bishop of London’s printed letters about the in- 

7 struction of negroes I received about two months ago, and have 
sent to the neighbouring missionaries their several shares as 
opportunity offered. If fair and close reasoning can remove 


Church, ‘tis not doubted but his Lordship’s pious endeavour 
will have the desired effect. The letter is so full and home 
[sic] to the point therein recommended that nothing but mere 
obstancy can resist its force and energy. It shall be my care to 
soften and prepare peoples minds, candidly and impartially to 
P peruse, [his] Lordship’s seasonable as well as great perform- 
ance.'® 


Ross held this station until 1754, at which time the Rev. Samuel 
Brooke took it over. Mr. Brooke prevailed upon some of the Negroes 
to come for instruction on Sunday evenings, but neither his nor his 
successor’s baptisms were numerous. In 1757, the post was assumed 
by the son of George Ross, the Rev. Aeneas Ross. In April, 1760, the 
latter recorded that one adult had been baptized in the last six months.’® 
A year from this time he wrote, “There are a few negroes in this town 
and some from the country who attend divine service and behave ex- 

17George Ross to David Humphreys, Newcastle, September 1, 1726, in S. P. G. 
MSS..(L..C.. 4 TD, de. 

18George Ross to David Humphreys, Newcastle [Pennsylvania], May 17, 
1728, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 21, p. 241. 


194Aeneas Ross to [Philip Bearcroft], Newcastle, April 9, 1760, in Journal of 
S. P.G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XV, October 17, 1760; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
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ceedingly well.’”*° In October, 1762, he recorded the baptism of two 
Negro men,” but this is the last mention of baptisms until October, 
— _ 1775, when he reported the baptism of four Negro children and two 
adults, a man, and a woman. 

In 1741, the Rev. Aeneas Ross** took over the work in Philadel- 
ps phia, one of the most important parishes in the colony, and in March 
_ of the next year wrote to the Society, ~~ a 


Since my first coming here, I have baptiz’d upwards of 100 
persons, 18 of whom were adults, 12 were Negroes men & 
women, who appear’d publickly before the Congregation & were 
examin’d in, & said their Catechisms to the Admiration of All 
that heard them. Nine of them I baptiz’d together the 17th 
Jan'® last, the like sight never before seen in Philad* Church.** 


From this encouraging achievement he was transferred to Oxford, where 
; he recorded the baptism of a Negro man, about 50 years of age, in 1746,”° 
and another Negro in 1749.76 

In 1722, the Rev. William Becket, the missionary at Lewes, the — 

county seat of Sussex County, Delaware, reported the baptism of five 
adults in the first half of the year, two of whom were Negro slaves.** 
es _ He found that several of the masters were preparing their Negroes for 
_ baptism, and, in 1729, he baptized nine black men. He wrote to David 


The Number of persons baptiz’d in my parish [Lewes] 
the Year past are near an Hundred, about 80 of them Infants a 


20Aeneas Ross to Philip Bearcroft, Newcastle, Pennsylvania, April 8, 1761, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans), B 21, No. 215. 
21Aeneas Ross to Philip Bearcroft, Newcastle, October 11, 1762, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 21, No. 220. 
24eneas Ross to Richard Hind, Newcastle, October 10, 1775, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 21, No, 244. 
234s stated in the above, Aeneas Ross was the son of George Ross, who was 
F stationed in Newcastle from 1705-8; Chester, 1708-12 (prisoner in France, 1711); 


~ 4 and children, 2 women who were bred Quakers, One a S[e]rv- 


Newcastle, 1713-54. See C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., Vol. 
i, p. 852. 
24 Aeneas Ross to Philip Bearcroft, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 15, 
— 1742, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 10, No. 115; also quoted in William 
Stevens Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church, 
II, p. 230; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. IX, October 15, 1742. 
254eneas Ross to Philip Bearcroft, Oxford, Pennsylvania, April 4, 1746, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. TreatJd, B i2, Ne. 51. 
26 4eneas Ross to Philip Bearcroft, Oxford, Pennsylvania, September 29, 1749, 
rs in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 17, No. 157. 
27Notitia Parochialis” of William Becket to Dav id Humphreys, Lewes, {[Penn- 
syle ania], September 1, 1722, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 6, No. 242. Mr. 
Becket described his parish as being the whole county of Sussex, which was 50 
miles in length and 20 in breadth. © 
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ant maid in my own House, another a Tradesman’s wife in the 
Town, who publickly renounced the principles of that Sect. 
9 Negros, who were instructed some by their Masters & Mis- 
tresses, & others by me, and some few infants besides in a 
Journey I made to visit the late Commissary on the Eastern 
Shore in Maryland. Some other persons are now preparing 
their Negro Slaves for baptism, I having taken some pains, not 
only to distribute My Lord of London’s Letters, and the Ser- 
mons of BP Beveridge sent by the Society, but also to exhort 
privately, & to preach publickly on the Occasion. The number 
of Communicants at Lewes on Christmas day last was 20. At 
St. Georges at Easter 17, & at St. Matthews at Whitesontide 
[sic] 13.%8 


Becket was convinced that religious literature and encouragement 
from the Society and the bishops were effective in his work. He wrote 
cheerfully, 


It is remarkable that I have baptiz’d at that Chapel in 
about six weeks time last past 10 White Persons & Eleven 
Negroes, besides a considerable number at the other Churches 
in this Country. From this single Instance, I hope it will be 
evident to the Hon. Society, that I have taken some pains to 
enforce the tenor of the Society’s instructions & my Lord Bp. of 
London’s Letters wt" regard to the Negroes in my Parish, 
which has indeed more Church people in it than are in any 
(nominal) Parish in Pennsylvania. That perhaps may be own- 
ing [owing] to the great distance we are from Philadelphia, 
which at this time is the greatest Sink of Quakerism & In- 
fidelity in all English America.*® 


After eleven years of service, Becket reported to the Society that travel- 
ing sometimes 1600 or 1700 miles a year, he had baptized altogether 
about 1000 people, black and white,*® a truly notable record. 

Mr. Becket’s successor at Lewes, the Rev. Arthur Ussher, con- 
tinued in successful prosecution of this work. In 1745, he recorded 
the baptism of four Negro children,** in 1746, two were baptized,** 


28William Becket to David Humphreys, Philadelphia, September 25, 1729, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 6, No. 248. 

29>William Becket to [David Humphreys], Lewes, Pennsylvania, July 1, 1731, 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. VI, April 21, 1732; S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B 6, No. 238. See also another commendation of the Letters by 
Becket, April 20, 1732, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 6, No. 270. 

80The exact number of Negroes baptized is not given. William Becket to 
[David Humphreys], Lewes, Pennsylvania, April 15, 1732, in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), Vol. VI, November 17, 1732. As a result of his efforts, the mem- 
bers of the Church of England in his parish were greater in number than the dis- 
senters of all sorts. 

31Arthur Ussher to [Philip Bearcroft], Lewes, Pennsylvania, June 26, 1745, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 12, No. 64. 

382 4rthur Ussher to Philip Bearcroft, Lewes, Pennsylvania, June 26, 1746, in 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. X, October 17, 1746. 
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and, in 1749, “five adult Negroes, who could say the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and six Negro children . . . ”** 
In December of the same year, he told of baptizing four adult Negroes, 
and said, “to tell the truth, the masters . . . are now more disposed 
to instruct and have them baptized than ever, which resolution, I trust 
~ God, will continue them and bid go forth and prosper.** Between March 
and June of 1750, three Negro children were baptized.** and, from 
then to September, four adults** who could repeat the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. Nevertheless, his work was too 
trying for him and in a letter reporting the baptism of thirty-four black 
children and eight adult Negroes in October, 1752,°7 he said that he 
had become afflicted with gout and rheumatism, therefore, he gave notice 
that he was going to resign.*® 

The successor to the Rev. Mr. Ussher, the Rev. John Andrews, 
between November, 1767, and August, 1768, baptized two black chil- 
dren and one adult.*® His last report gave his baptisms as two Negro 
children and four Negro adults between August, 1768, and April, 1769.*° 
The missionary who followed him was the Rev. John Lyon, whose bap- 
_ tisms ran as follows: thirteen Negroes, two of them adults, between 
October, 1769, and October, 1770;*! one black adult and eight infants in 
the next two years,*? twenty-seven Negro children and four adults to 
_ April, 1773.48 From this time, until 1783, the post was held by the Rev. 
Samuel Tingley, who said that he made thirteen adult Negro baptisms 
and forty-three children’s baptisms from October, 1773, to November, 


388 Arthur Ussher to Philip Bearcroft, Lewes, Pennsylvania, March 25, 1749, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 17, No. 139. 

84Arthur Ussher to Philip Bearcroft, ’ Lewes, Pennsylvania, December 26, 1749, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 17, No. 162. 

35 Arthur Ussher to Philip Bearcroft, Lewes, Pennsylvania, June 25, 1750, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 18, No. 161. 

36 Arthur Ussher to Philip Bearcroft, Lewes, Pennsylvania, September 17, 1750, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 18, No. 162. 

37 Arthur Ussher to Philip Bearcroft, Lewes, Pennsylvania, October 18, 1752, 
m S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 20, No. 121. 

38] bid. 

39John Andrews to [Daniel Burton], Philadelphia, August 4, 1768, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVIII, November 18, 1768. Aaron Cleveland, 
Ussher’s immediate successor, died of dropsy shortly after his arrival. Mr. An- 
drews was also a missionary at Indian River and Cedar Creek. 
; 40John Andrews to [Daniel Burton], Lewes, Pennsylvania, April 12, 1769, in 

Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVIII, July 21, 1769. 

41John Lyon to [Daniel Burton], Lewes, October 24, 1770, in Journal of S. P. 
(L. C. Trans.), Vol. XIX, July 17, 1772; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 21, 
No. 174. 

42John Lyon to [Daniel Burton], Lewes, April 28, 1772, in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. aaa Vol. XIX, July 17, 1772; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 21, 

No. 177. 

43John Lyon to [Secretary], Lewes, April 12, 1773, in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), Vol. XIX, July 16, 1773. 
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1774 ;** and, in 1782, he wrote concerning baptisms, “there have been 
several thousands, since I wrote last, among which were many blacks 
from sixty years to two months old.’’*° 

Turning now to Philadelphia, the commissary of Pennsylvania, the 
Rev. Robert Jenney, suggested to the Society, as early as 1745, that it 
send a catechist to that city. He believed there were as many Negroes 
in Philadelphia as there were in New York,** and they were daily 
increasing ; he had baptized a large number, and never administered the 
Lord’s Supper without several of them. Many Negroes, who were run- 
ning after “vagrant factious preachers,” would no doubt keep steady to 
he Church if properly instructed; Philadelphia was much infested with 
“‘popery and schismatical division ;” and he was confident the Negroes 
would attend with joy the Catechetical Lectures, as most of the Negroes 
had “a disposition towards religion.’*7 Accordingly, the Society de- 
cided, in April, 1746, to settle a catechist “in Philadelphia for the In- 
struction of Negroes and others with a Salary of 30£ p. annum... .””*8 
The Rev. William Sturgeon was appointed to that position and also to 
be an assistant to Commissary Jenney, who was rector of Christ 


As soon as possible I began to catechize the white chil- 
dren on Friday, and the Negroes on Sunday at the End of 
Evening-Service: and I continue so to do, and as far as I can 
judge it has a good effect, especially amongst the Negroes, three 
of them who attend constantly, desired Baptism, and having DT 


44Samuel Tingley to [Richard Hind], Lewes, November 9 or 10, 1774, in 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XX, January 19, 1775; S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B 21, No. 183. 
45Samuel Tingley to William Morice, New York, March 5, 1782, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 21, No. 186. 
46Commissary Jenney had been a missionary for the Society in Philadelphia, 
1714-1715, and then was transferred to New York, until 1742, when he returned 
to Philadelphia as the bishop of London’s commissary. From 1730-1775, “Phila- 
delphia had become the largest town in all America.” See A. T. Volwiler, George 
Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1742 (Cleveland, 1926), p. 22 
47Commissary Robert Jenney to [Philip Bearcroft], Philadelphia, November 
14, 1745, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. X, March 21, 1745-1746; also 
quoted in William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American 
Colonial Church, Vol. II, p. 237. 
48Philip Bearcroft to Commissary Jenney, Charterhouse, London, April 8, 
1746, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 16, fo. 212. The congregation of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, was to make an addition to his salary so that he would have 
“a comfortable and decent maintenance.” 
49Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. X, May 15, 1747; also Philip Bear- 
croft to Commissary Jenney, Charterhouse, London, May 28, 1747, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 16, fo. 217; William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections 
Relating to the American Colonial Church, Vol. II, p. 250. 
For a very good biography of Sturgeon, see Richard I. Shelling, “William 
Sturgeon, Catechist to the Negroes of Philadelphia and Assistant Rector of Christ 
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Church, 1747-1766", in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Epi copal Church, ; 


Vol. VII (December, 1939), pp. 388-401. 
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Jenny’s Approbation, I examined, and baptized them in the 
Church And I hope in Time to be able to inform the Hon! 
Society of good Success amongst them, for I use all Diligence 
in Teaching them the Principles of the Christian Religion.*° 


By February of the following year, thirty Negroes were attending his 
instructions on Sunday evenings.** Mr. Sturgeon taught the catechism 
to Negroes of all ages. In April, 1749, he reported, 


Yet I keep my eye steadily on the great work of catechizing 
and instructing the negroes, and spare no pains to gain over 
these poor ignorant souls to the knowledge of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, that I may approve myself to the pious Society by a 
faithful and diligent execution of this great work. I catechize 
the children of the parishioners every Friday after Prayers, and 


every Sunday night I teach the catechism to a number of 
negroes of all ages, and afterwards read them a plain lecture 
on the several parts of our admirable Catechism which I en- 
deavor to adopt to their capacities and to the gradual improve- 
ment which I observe them make. The number of negroe at- 
tendants amounts now to fifty, and I have sometimes a toler- 
able audience of the lower sort of the congregation. I have ad- 
ministered baptism to eleven, of which seven were adults.°? 


amount of education, as well as instruction in doctrine. The hope 


education. 
books. 


tracts to be used by the catechumens. In 1750, he explained: 


. I still continue (as it is my duty so to do) to use 
my best endeavours to promote the intention of the Honorable 
Society in sending me here, in catechising and instructing the 
negroes in the true principals of Christianity, and I earnestly 
desire your advice to help me in that great work. 

Their number seems to increase, and their progress in 
the knowledge of religion is considerable. Most of them who 
attend my catechetical lecture can rehearse the catechism and 


It must be remembered that baptism was a rite involving a certain 


was 


that this preparation would be the beginning of at least an elementary 
Consequently, the missionaries were always writing for more 
Sturgeon wanted more Bibles, Common Prayers, and small 


a good part of Lewis’s Explanation, and I hope live according 
to their profession, The white children and servants I catechize 
every Friday." 


50William Sturgeon to Philip Bearcroft, Philadelphia, July 30, 1747, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 16, No. 104. 

51William Sturgeon to [Philip Bearcroft], Philadelphia, February 3, 1747/48, 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XI, May 20, 1748. 

52William Sturgeon to Philip Bearcroft, Philadelphia, April 29, 1749, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 17, No. 147; Journal of S. P. G. (L. “sd Trans.), Vol. 
XI, March 16, 1749/50. 

53William Sturgeon to Philip Bearcroft, Philadelphia, July ¥: 1750, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 18, No. 153; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C . Trans.), Vol. 
XI, November 16, 1750. 
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; “cles with success as a catechist to the Philadelphia Masrees. His 
~ enthusiasm was reflected in the attitude of the Society, which sent him 
a gratuity of £10, supplied him with books and tracts, with the result 
that his numbers increased cumulatively.” 
For the next decade, interest in instruction flourished and baptisms 
continued. In April, 1754, the rector and churchwardens of Christ 
Church praised Mr. Sturgeon for his upright life, his great ability as a 
catechist, and his devotion to the interests of the Church, and recom- 
mended him to the favor of the Society.*® This endorsement was fol- 
lowed shortly by letters from the missionary, giving further specific 
accounts of his work. In August, after these presentations of his 
~ record, he set forth his poverty and the expense of living in the city. He 
asked for an increase in salary or a gratuity. Ten pounds gratuity was 
granted in 1754,°* and the same amount in 1755.** In 1757, he asked to 
be removed to Oxford. While the request was denied, his salary was in- 
creased from £30 to £50, this increase evidently a concrete endorse- 


ment of his successful Negro work. Besides, Commissionary Jenney, 


his superior, was ill and gave him additional responsibilities.°* An- 
_ other reason why Sturgeon was upset and had asked to be transferred 


54See letters from William Sturgeon to the Society, February 3, 1747/48, in 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XI, May 20, 1748; July 26, 1750, in ibid., 
November 16, 1750; April 26, 1751, in ibid., Vol. XII, July 19, 1751. In Feb- 
ruary, 1748, Mr. Sturgeon had 30 Negroes attending instructions; in July, 1750, 
and April, 1751, he reported that his catechumens were increasing and that their 
behavior was “according to Godliness.” Another Negro school in Philadelphia 
was directed by Anthony Benezet. In Wilson Armistead (Editor), Anthony 
Beneset: from the Original Memoir (London, 1859), it is stated (p. 17), “and 
when a more enlarged plan of this nature was determined upon, by his brethren 
in religious profession, he contributed liberally towards it from his own limited 
income, and was indefatigable in soliciting donations from his opulent fellow-mem- 
bers, for the erection of a school for the instruction of the black people.” This, 
no doubt, may be a reference to Sturgeon’s school, although Armistead makes no 
mention of it. 

55Rector and Churchwardens of Christ Church to [Philip Bearcroft|, Phila- 
delphia, April 26, 1754, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XII, Novem- 
ber 15, 1754. For an account of Sturgeon’s success, see a letter from the catechist 
to the Society, November 3, 1753, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XII, 
May 17, 1754, and another dated April 8, 1754, in ibid., Vol. XII, June 21, 1754. 

56Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XII, November 15, 1754. 

bid., Vol. XIII, November 21, 1755. 
58From 1757 to 1759, the Rev. Mr. Sturgeon performed all of the duties of 
rector; Dr. Jenney was unable to perform any part of his office. On November 
: 3, 1757, Sturgeon reported that the affairs of the church were the same; he asked 

to be removed to Oxford, but was refused because Dr. Jenney needed his help and 
because his salary had been increased from £30 to £50. See a letter from Sturgeon 

to the Secetary, November 3, 1757, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. 
XIV, February 24, 1758. 
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was that a certain Mr. Macclenaghan,**-® forbidden to preach in the or- 
thodox pulpits of Philadelphia, had opened a lecture at his house in op- 
position to the Church, and accused Mr. Sturgeon of heresy. The mis- 
sionary reported that great injury had been done to the Church.*® 
Concurrently, internal wrangles began and Mr. John Ross charged 
_ Sturgeon with neglect of duty, stating that the Sunday night lectures 
: had been omitted, and that the only thing Sturgeon did for his £50 


a year was to ask some Negro children a few questions on a prayer 
i day.®°° Furthermore, Mr. Ross explained, the members of the Church 
of which Mr. Sturgeon was now elected a minister on account of Dr. 
Jenney’s death, were wealthy and numerous and able to support as many 
ministers as they wanted, and did not need the help of the Society. The 
Society settled this controversy by taking Mr. Ross’s view that the mem- 
bers of the Church were able to support their own clergy and that the 
*. 4 Society’s funds should therefore be released for other work. This 
local controversy belonged to the growth of the work from Society sup- 

‘a port to parochial independence, and was not unusual as an instance 
_ of frontier controversy, inherent in rapid development. Naturally, Mr. 
rs Sturgeon replied, with specific denials of neglect of duty, - 


. on Wednesdays [I] catechised the white children, _ 
and on Friday the negros, and instructed both in the sense and 
purport of each part; and for more than 17 years preached | 
every Tuesday at the City Alms House, and once in three weeks a 
during the summer season went to a church in the country x 

. . . This has been my constant method from my first arrival 
to this day and lo! Now I am discharged from the service of 
one of the most Honorable Societies in the world, and what is 
the most hard to bear, for neglect of duty to negros . .. .™ 


58-aThe Rev. William McClennachan, an Irishman and a former dissenting 
teacher in New England, had received Anglican orders in 1755 and had served as 
the S. P. G. missionary in Maine from 1756 to 1758. In 1759 he deserted the So- 
ciety’s service and persuaded the vestry of Christ Church, Philadelphia, to elect 
him assistant minister without the rectors (Dr. Jenney’s) consent. He was a 
member of the Methodist party, then within the Church of England, and was prob- 
ably a disciple of Whitefield. Because of Jenney’s opposition the bishop of Lon- 
don refused him a license ‘and he had to withdraw. But he took several of the 
congregation with him and organised St. Paul’s Church, with which he remained 
about two years. 

59William Sturgeon to [Secretary], Philadelphia, August 21, 1761, in Journal 
of S. P. G., Vol. XV, January 15, 1762; also in William Stevens Perry, Historical 
Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church, Vol. II, p. 332. 

60William Sturgeon had been receiving about £20 sterling yearly from dona- 
tions for the instruction of Negroes, and with the money he had hired a lady to 
teach the young Negroes to read. See a letter from John Ross to the Society, 
Philadelphia, July 6, 1763, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVI, Oc- 
tober 28, 1763. 

61William Sturgeon to the Secretary, Philadelphia, November 20, 1763, in 
William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial 
Church, II, p. 356. 
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Sturgeon accused John Ross “who had been the chief instrument 
of dividing our church” of bringing about his dismissal and added that 
Mr. Ross “has been to me what the coppersmith was to St. Paul.’’® 
However, Sturgeon remained as minister in the Church and wrote to the 
Society in 1765 that he had resumed the instruction of the Negroes.® 

In addition to this Negro school in Philadelphia, a schoolmaster, 
Mr. Joseph Rathell, was sent to Lancaster, and, in 1772, he reported 
that he was teaching several of the Negroes every Sunday evening in 
his school; they were learning the catechism and “some of the plainest 
duties of religion and morality.”®* 

Another plan for a Negro school had been formulated by the Rev. 
George Whitefield at an earlier period. In 1740, he wrote to the Society 
that he intended to take up land for erecting and maintaining a Negro 
School in Pennsylvania.** He offered the information that the Negroes 
were in a pitiable condition, yet he had hopes of improving their minds 
if due care were taken to teach religion to them, because the black men 
in Pennsylvania met with better usage from their masters than in most 
provinces. Mr. Whitefield made known his plans to go to England to 
raise subscriptions, “and if the Gentlemen of the Society will be pleased 
to contribute something towards my undertaking, they would do a 
thing . . . acceptable in the sight of God . .”66 ~Probably the 
Society did not consider it with so many of its own missionaries asking 
for help. 

The Rev. Robert Weyman, of Oxford, believed that the Letters and 
Sermons were a great help in conversion. In October, 1726, he wrote 

62William Sturgeon to the Secretary, Philadelphia, November 20, 1763, in Wil- 
liam Stevens Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial 
Church, II, p. 356. 

631V illiam Spurgeon to [Daniel Burton], Philadelphia, March 25, 1765, in Jour- 
nal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVI, September 20, 1765. Walter Herbert 
Stowe, in The Life and Letters of Bishop William White (p. 163), states, 

“In 1758 the Bray Associates took vigorous hold of this [Negro] work 
and opened a school for ‘the Blacks’ It was a work in which Benjamin 
Franklin and Francis Hopkinson especially interested themselves. The last 
datum on this school is of date 1806. The story has been brilliantly told by 
the Rev. E. L. Pennington from original sources.” 

Dr. Stowe gives as a reference (p. 163, footnote 59), E. L. Pennington, “The 
Work of the Bray Associates in Pennsylvania,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, Vol. LVIIIT (1934), 1-25. 

64Joseph Rathell to [Daniel Burton], Lancaster, Pennsylvania, June 25, 1772, 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XIX, October 23, 1772. 

®5George Whitefield to the Secretary, on board the “Savannah” on her passage 
from Savannah to Philadelphia, April 7, 1740 (extract), in William Stevens Perry, 
Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church, II, p. 213. 

®86George Whitefield to the Secretary; on board the “Savannah,” April 7, 1740 
(extract), im William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the Ameri- 
can Colonial Church, Vol. II, p. 213; for a recent study of Whitefield see Edwin 


Noah Hardy, George Whitefield, The Matchless Soul Winner (New York, 1938). 
Reviewed by Earnest E. Eells in Church History, Vol. VIII (March, 1939), p. 
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to David Humphreys that he had received the Sermons of the Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and had distributed them among the parishioners 
in order to encourage them in Pennsylvania toward the instruction of 


their Negroes. This necessary duty he had often urged upon the mas- 
ters, but as yet it had not had great effect. Weyman was a 
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. earnestly pressing . . . and recommending the use- 
fulness and necessity of that good work, as well by public ad- 
a dresses from the pulpit, as by the private exhortation from 
house to house, the harvest is indeed great but the laborers 

very few and small and the want of them has even necessi- 
tated me to double my diligence in the work of my ministry 


to be in a manner an itinerant missionary . Das 


Again, the next year Weyman reported that he was instructing several 
blacks for baptism, and his communicants were increasing.“* How- 
ever, when he left Oxford, in 1728, he declared that no due attention 
was given to Negro instruction, although he had often pressed the 
necessity and duty of it upon the masters.* 

Although very few Negroes were instructed or baptized by the 
Rev. Alexander Campbell, the missionary at Appoquinimink, from 1726 
to 1729, he was concerned about the matter and in a letter of November 


29, 1727, he explained to the Society, 


. . . There is a vast number of negro slaves, a third part 
of the inhabitants at least. Very little care is taken as yet for 
instructing them. Very few instructed and fewer still baptized. — 
Mr. Cantwell is a young gentlemen of humanity and good sense. | 
Some of his negroes are baptized. He is a faithful member 
of the Church of England and deserves a letter from the So- 
ciety to rivet him still the faster if possible to our interest and 


to induce others to follow his good example.*° s. 


Mr. Campbell’s successor, the Rev. Walter Hackett, baptized four 
Negroes during his first year of service,”’ but he, too, found the “‘Mas- 
ters very backward in their Care of instructing the adult Negroes 
72 In 1732, he baptized three Negro children, whose parents 


®8TRobert Weyman to David Humphreys, Oxford, Pennsylvania, October 1, 
1726, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 19, pp. 374-375. 

®8Robert Weyman to David Humphreys, Oxford, Pennsylvania, March 9, 1727, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 6, No. 244. 

69Robert Weyman to the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
London, August 3, 1728. (The Memorial of their lately arrived Missionary from 
Pennsylvania in America.) William Stevens Perry, Historial Collections Relat- 
ing to the American Colonial Church, Vol. II, p. 165. 

70Alexander Campbell, to David Humphreys, Apoquiminik, November 29, 1727, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 20, p. 155. 

71Walter Hacket to David Humphreys, Apoquiminik, Pennsylvania, October 
21, 1730, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 23, p. 170. 

72Walter Hacket to David Humphreys, Apoquiminik, Pennsylvania, August 
2, 1731, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 6, No. 241, 
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(L. C. Trans.), Vol. VIII, April 13, 1739. 
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were well instructed in their catechisms and prayers.** Upon the death _ 
of Mr. Hackett, in March, 1734,"* the mission was taken over by 
the Rev. John Pugh. An early report revealed the fact that he had 
baptized a few Negroes, but he confessed that he did not expect to bap-— SA - 
tize many, for their masters were generally so much prejudiced against 
their being made Christians, that it seemed past his skill to accomplish 
Yet his mission was fairly successful, because in his ‘‘Notitia 
Parochialis,” for May to November, 1738, he recorded the baptism of six Rare 
Negro children and one adult.*®° During the first six months of 7 
he baptized seven Negro children,”* between June and November, 1740, © 
five more.*® The number continued to decrease, however, and, in 1742, 
only two Negroes were baptized.” One child in 1743*° and seven adults 
in 1744, completed his successful record of Negro work.*t One hin- 
drance in Mr. Pugh’s work deserves special mention. He explained — 
that he was often troubled with difficulties about sureties at baptisms ;*? _ 
the people pressed him to baptize their children without them. He 
thought he lost some Presbyterians on that account and asked the So- — 
ciety’s advice. 

Mr. Pugh’s successor, the Rev. Philip Reading, remained in Ap-_ 
poquinimink for 31 years, from 1746 to 1777. A summary of his oe 


*8Walter Hacket to David Humphreys, St. George's, October 2, 1732, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 6, No. 274; same letter in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C 
Trans.), Vol. VI, July 20, 1733. 

74Churchwardens and Vestry to David Humphreys, Apoquiminik, 
vania, June 1, 1734, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 25, p. 201. 

75John Pugh to the Secretary, Apoquiminik, February 10, 1735 (extract), 
in William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American Co- 
lonial Church, Vol. II, p. 196. 

76John Pugh to David Humphreys, Apoquiminik, November 28, 1738, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 7, p. 188 [Pt. I]; same letter in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), Vol. VIII, April 13, 1739. The Rev. Mr. Pugh baptized 34 white 
children during this time. 

77John Pugh to David Humphreys, St. George’s, July 31, 1739, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 7, p. 188 [?]. Since December 24, 1738, Pugh had bap- 
tised in addition to these Negroes, 34 white children. 

78John Pugh to Philip Bearcroft, Apoquiminik, November 17, 1740, in S. P. 
G. a (L. C. Trans.), B 9, No. 103. Baptisms of fourteen white children were 
made. 

79John Pugh to [Philip Bearcroft], Apoquiminik, [February], 1742, in S. P.- 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 10, No. 120. The exact date of this letter is not given, — 
but it was probably written in February, 1742, because it was read before the So-— 
ciety on March 14, 1742. Also same to same, April 19, 1742, in ibid, B 10, No. 
121, 

80John Pugh to [Philip Bearcroft], Apoquiminik, October 2, 1743, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. IX, December 16, 1743. 

81John Pugh to [Philip Bearcroft], Apoquiminik, October 4, 1744, in Jour- 
nal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. X, April 19, 1745, 

82John Pugh to [Philip Bearcroft], Apoquiminik, November 28, 1738, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 7, ». 188 (pt. 1); same letter in Journal of S. P. G. 
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tisms shows four, for 1746-1747 five, for 1747-1748 ;** nineteen, for 
1749-1750 ;°° in the next year one “sober, well-disposed Negro-woman” 
and seven Negro infants ;** nine infants, in 1762;57 one adult Negro 
each of the following years, 1771,°* and 1775. Mr. Reading, 
zealous in Negro work, both publicly and privately urged their conver- 
_ sion on the masters as a duty of the greatest importance. Some con- 
- verts were gained, but he lamented that many of his Church members, 
good Christians, were strongly prejudiced against their slaves being 
7 instructed. In 1752, he analyzed his problems for the Society in a long 


letter, 


Z . | must, however, confess that that branch of my duty 
which relates to the conversion of the unhappy slaves affords 
the least comfortable prospect. I have often both publicly and 


: 83Philip Reading to [Philip Bearcroft], Apoquiminik, Pennsylvania, March 
26, 1746/47, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. X, September 18, 1747; 
William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial 
~ Church, Vol. I, p. 245. 

a 84“ Notitia Parochialis” from September 30, 1747, to March 26, 1748, in a let- 

ter from Philip Reading to [Philip Bearcroft|, Apoquiminik, March 26, 1748, in 
~S. P. G. MSS. (Trans.), B 16, No. 94. The complete record was as follows: 


Number of Inhabitants........... \ By computation of conie... 2518 
Number of adults baptized within this half year............0000000- 1 
Number of actual communicants of the Church...........ccc0eeees 49 
Number of those who profess themselves of the Church 

By computation of souls.... 775 we 
Number of dissenters excluding 1,369 
particularly Papists—of which are 83 
Number of Heathen and Infidels—Negro Slaves not within the pale 7 


: 85Notitia Parochialis” from September 30, 1749, to June 25, 1750, in a letter 
— from Philip Reading to Philip Bearcroft, Apoquiminik, June 25, 17 50, m S. P. 
—«G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 18, No. 164. The complete record was: 


Number of inhabitants............ \ By computation of souls.... 2,409 
Number of adults baptized in last half year.............0cceceeees 1 
Number of communicants of the Church of England............... 43 


Number of heathen. Negro slaves not within the pale of Christianity 367 
86Philip Reading to [Philip Bearcroft], Apoquiminik, March 26, 1751, in 
— Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XII, November 15, 1751. Also in S. P. 
—G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 19, No. 111. 

to [Daniel Burton], Apoquiminik, Pennsylvania, October 5, 

1762, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XV, January 21, 1763; see also 
; William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial 

Church, Vol. II, p. 342. 

S8Philip Reading to [Daniel Burton], Apoquiminik, Pennsylvania, October 2, 
«771, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XIX, December 20, 1771. 
8°Philip Reading to Daniel Burton, A poquiminik, Pennsylvania, [March?] 
1774, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.). B 21, No. 210. 
Philip to [Richard Hind], Apoquwiminik, Pennsylvania, March 15, 
Ws, in Journal adie . P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XX, July 21, 1775. 
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_ privately recommended it to masters and mistresses, as a duty 
of the greatest importance, to forward as much as in them lies 
the instruction of the slaves, and in serious well-governed fami- 
lies this has had so good effect as to bring some negro adults 
and many of their children to Christian baptism ; but these con- 
verts bear no proportion to the numbers of those who live as 
without God in the world. Some, even of our own Church, 
who are otherwise well-inclined Christians, are strongly preju- 
diced against their slaves being instructed ; and I sincerely wish 
that the slaves themselves by their rebellious behaviour after 
baptism, had not given too much cause for such prejudice. And 
for the looser part of mankind, it can hardly be expected that 
these should promote the spiritual welfare of this meanest 
branch of their families, who think but little if at all of their own 
eternal state. It may, however, be reasonably hoped, that as the 
Christian religion takes deeper root in the breasts of the superior 
and governing part of families in this American world, the con- 
version of the negroes, may, in its due season, be also brought 
to pass. In the meantime I take this opportunity to assure your 
venerable body, that no care and pains shall be wanting on my 
part to build up these poor people, as well as others in my flock 
in the saving of our Lord Jesus Christ. . . .* 


The specific program of the S. P. G. was to instruct the slave and 
to baptize him, which rite was an important, even if an intangible, recog- 
nition of him as a human being with some of the white man’s rights, and 
a partial adoption into the white man’s religion and society. Whether 
the process of preparation, and the ritual of baptism and other religious 
services, raised in the mind of the Negro some but dimly remembered 
African rite of tribal society, or in the mind of the Indian suggested 
the reverse process of his own occasional adoption of white men into 
his tribes, are points difficult if not impossible to answer. Suffice it to 
say that the matter of baptism of slaves raised the question of possible 
legal freedom not merely in the American colonies, continental and in- 
sular, but in South Africa as well. 

The amount of the material bearing on the subject of the legal 
effect of baptism is enormous and shows that the question arose early 
and continued up to the moment of emancipation. Nowhere is this more 
clearly seen than in Pennsylvania, where the missionary came into normal 
contact with the Negro as a part of the general population, but in a 
minority; a situation where the tension and strain of possible slave in- 
surrections was at a minimum, as against the West Indies, where slave 
insurrections were a matter of general expectation, and where, conse- 
quently, any concession to missionary enterprise was regarded as dan- 

°1Philip Reading to Philip Bearcroft, Apoquiminik, October 10, 1752, in S. P. 


G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 20, No. 112; quoted also in William Stevens Perry, 
Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church, Vol. II, p. 184. 
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gerous and provocative of possible labor trouble and riot and rebellion. 
There the missionary was a lone agent among masses of Negroes and 
hampered by the plantation regime of capitalistic production, with rigid 
field days, and Sundays given over to the slaves for marketing and | 
attending their gardening plots.*? In Pennsylvania, on the contrary, the 
Negro was taught on the “porch” of the parish church, in Philadelphia 
his classes included some of the poorer white members of the Church, | 
and he himself appeared before the congregation to be publicly catechized, 
baptized, and in a word, accepted as a member of the Christian com-_ 
munity. 

The effect of this solemn and public religious ceremony, as examined 
in all the great body of evidence, overwhelmingly gives the impression 
that the Negro felt himself lifted at least a step toward freedom, and 
that the masters and the general white public, watchfully and fearfully 
shared his view.** 

In the light of the particular significance of baptism and admission 
to the parish rolls, the work of the Rev. William Lindsay, missionary at 
Bristol, on the Delaware River, from 1735 to 1745, is worth notice 
even for one instance. In the first year of his mission one Negro man 
was baptized.** In 1739, Lindsay said he had baptized a Negro woman, 
whom he “Catechis? publicly in Trenton [New Jersey] & whose an- 
swers were very Satisfying & y® Congregation gave their consent to her 
being baptiz? & recommended her for her good behavior in her Serv- 

An inveterate worker for the Society in Pennsylvania was the Rev. 
Hugh Neill.°® Stationed at Dover from 1750 to 1756, and at Oxford 
from 1757 to 1765, his work was especially successful. He instructed 
the Negroes in the Christian doctrines every Sunday evening, and, in 
his first year of service, he baptized 109 adults and 17 of their children.®* 
Destitute of proper helps for their instruction, he asked the Society for 


92For a comparative view of these conditions, see Frank Wesley Pitman, The 
Development of the British West Indies (New Haven, 1917); Frank J. Klingberg, 
“British Humanitarianism at Codrington,” in The Journal of Negro History, Vol. 
XXIII (October, 1938), pp. 451-486; also by the same author, “The Lady Mico 
Charity Schools in the British West Indies 1835-1842, in ibid. XXIV (July, 
1939), pp. 291-344; The Anti Slavery Movement in England (New Haven, 1926) ; 
Reginald Coupland, The British Anti-Slavery Movement (London, 1933). 

934 further contribution to this subject of baptism and its legal aspects will 
be made as a separate study. 

%William Lindsay to David Humphreys, Bristol upon Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 9, 1736/7, in S. P. G. MSS. (1. C. Trans.), A 26, p. 345. 

William Lindsay to [Secretary], New Bristol on Delaware, September 29, 
[not clear] 1739, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 7, Pt. II, p. 204. 

Hugh Neill was an ex-Presbyterian teacher from New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, 

%7Hugh Neill to Philip Bearcroft, Dover, Pennsylvania, September 1, 1751, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 19, No. 121; same in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), Vol. XII, December 20, 1751. Aas 
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a few of Lewis’ Catechisms to distribute among them.** Although these 
aids were requested in 1751, he wrote the Society in June, 1752: 


. . but what gives me greatest concern is my poor negro 


flock. Not having received any catechisms . . . for their in- 
struction, I have baptized within this last half year . . . 36 
adults, each of whom can say the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and 
Ten Commandments . . . Altho few can read, I have upwards 
of a hundred that give as constant attendance, as their masters 
will permit of, every Sunday evening . . . to. . . imstruc- 
tion.*® 


From June to December, 1752, twelve more Negroes were baptized.’ 


Reports of success and of baptisms continued, but Neill stated that 
the determined opposition of the masters in his parish to Christianization 
of their Negro slaves at times took the form of threatening to tie them 
up and whip them if they went to Church or answered to their Christian 
names. The masters alleged that the more the black men knew, the 
greater villians they were.’ 

Mr. Neill’s place at Dover was taken by one of the ablest and most 
courageous missionaries of the Society, the Rev. Charles Inglis. He was 
born in Ireland in 1734,1°? came to America in 1754, and returned to 
England for his ordination by Bishop Zachariah Pearce in 1758.1 He 
held the station of Dover from 1759 to 1765. He became the rector of 
Trinity Church, New York, in 1777,°* a position which he held until 
1783 ; when he left the city with Sir Guy Carleton and the British forces. 
On August 12, 1787, he was consecrated “the first Colonial Bishop of 
the English Church,’’?®* and then established his headquarters in Nova 
Scotia. 

The first “Notitia parochialis” sent from Dover by the Rev. Mr. 
Inglis, including the months from August 1759 to April 1760, recorded 

*8Hugh Neill to Philip Bearcroft, Dover, Pennsylvania, September 1, 1751, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 19, No. 121; same in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), Vol. XII, December 20, 1751.. The Society agreed to send him 
160 copies. Almost every letter to the Society from Mr. Neill asked for more 
beoks of various kinds for distribution. 

"Hugh Neill to Philip Bearcroft, Dover, [Kent County] Pennsylvania (now 
Delaware), June 24, 1752, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 20, No. 109; Jour- 
nal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XII, November 17, 1752. 

100Hugh Neill to Philip Bearcroft, December 26, 1752, S. P. G. MSS. (L. 
C. Trans.), B 20, No. 110. 

101Hugh Neill to [Philip Bearcroft], Dover, Pennsylvania, June 20, 1755, in 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XIII, November 21, 1755. 

102John Wolfe Lydekker, The Life and Letters of Charles Inglis (I.ondon, 
1936), p. 1, Reviewed by Frank J. Klingberg in American Historical Review, 
Vol. 42 (April, 1937), pp. 558-559. 

103[bid., p. 3. 

104] bid., p. 182. Inglis had been elected assistant rector and catechist in 1764, 


but returned to Dover for a year, see op. cit., p. 32. 
bid., p. 249, 
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the baptism of six Negroes.1° In June, 1761, he baptized a Negro 
child, and another one the following year.’°* Black communicants num- 
bered six,'®* an increase of one in two years. From September 1763 
to September 1764, one black child was baptized, and five Negro com- 
municants came to the table.1° Mr. Inglis left Dover in December 
1765, and, during his six years’ work, he had baptized only six black 
children, and two adult Negroes.1*° His successor, the Rev. Samuel 
Magaw, baptized five black children in the space of two years,’™? the 
length of his mission in this station. 

The early phase of Revolutionary agitation did not seem to affect 
the success of the S. P. G. work among the Negroes. The usual num- 
bers of baptisms continued to be reported up to about 1774. <A few 
examples, picked at random, will illustrate this fact. The Rev. Mr. 
Neill, in 1762, reported the baptism of four Negroes in Oxford ;"** the 
Rev. Mr. Barton, of Lancaster, in 1764 baptized two black men ;"** 
the Rev. John Andrews, of Lewes, three years later reported seven Negro 

106Charles Inglis to Philip Bearcroft, Dover, May 10, 1760, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B 21, No. 139, “Notitia Parochialis’ for Dover, August 26, 1759, 


to April 20, 1760. Complete record is as follows: 
Cannot exactly be ascertained. 


Number of Inhabitants The number of taxables about 1,500 
Number baptize Unknown 
Number of adults baptized this 8 months 4....(3 Quakers, 1 Negro) 
Number of actual communicants of the Church 
7 of England 73....(5 Negroes) 
Number of those who profess... 
- oi Church of England Unknown (perhaps not above the 
7 sixth part of the inhabitants) . 
Number of dissenters . . . 
a particularly Papists Unknown, the number of Papists small. 
_ Number of heathen and infidels | Unknown—Deistical principles prevail 
very much among those who would oe 
ay be called the better sort. i” 
Number of converts froma profane But few. I can...with certainty and a 
etc. life... pleasure mention 4. : 


107Charles Inglis to Philip Bearcroft, Dover, June 21, 1761, in S.P.G.MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B 21, No. 141. 

108Charles Inglis to Daniel Burton, Dover, June 15, 1762, in S. P. G. MSS.— 
(L. C. Trans.), B 21, No. 143. 

109Charles Inglis to [Daniel Burton], Dover, Pennsylvania, November 20, 
1764, in S. P. G. MSS., B 3, No. 355; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. 
XVI, February 15, 1765. ; 

110Charles Inglis to [Daniel Burton], New York, April 19, 1766, and May 1, 
1766, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVII, July 18, 1766. Other sta- © 
tistics were: white children baptised, 750, white adults baptized 21, white communi-— 
cants increased from 49 to 114. 


November 25, 1769, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVIII, February an 

16, 1770. 
112Hugh Neill to [Daniel Burton], Oxford, Pennsylvania, June 5, 1762, in 

Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XV, October 15, 1762. 
113Thomas Barton to [Daniel Burton], Lancaster, Pennsylvania, November 


16, 1764, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVI, March 15, 1765. 
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and two mulatto baptisms.‘‘* From the counties of York and tee 
berland came the report, in 1768, that two Negroes had been baptized ;125 
the Rev. John Lyons of Sussex County, in 1770, told of baptizing “2 
adult slaves, and 11 infant slaves”;® in 1772, he baptized nine 
Negroes,’"* and, in the next year, seven.'*® 

By 1775, however, S. P. G. work in Pennsylvania, as in other 
northern places, suffered a purge. The Anglicans were now royalist 
suspects, and regarded as an additional arm of imperial authority. A 
cross section of their reports has been selected to show their individual 
distresses amid the swift currents of the time. There was, of course, 
an interruption of regular work with the two groups of natives—Indians 
and Negroes. 

A year earlier, in 1774, the Rev. William Smith of Philadelphia 
was lamenting the unhappiness caused him by the conflict, for he found — 
it difficult not to give offense to the friends of the Constitution either in 
England or in America."?® In 1775, Thomas Barton declared that the 
rage of faction and animosity was likely to ruin a once happy country, 
and, as he was no politician, he foresaw that if he had taken an active 
part in the conflict, it would do no service to religion. He had, there-— 
fore, remained quiet in the interest of the Church and his own peace.’”® 
However, by 1776, he had been obliged to shut up his church, and had 
nothing to live on but the gratuities of his congregation. In response — 
to his request for advice, the Society sent letters to him and other 
missionaries, signifying its approval of their conduct in shutting up their 
churches and recommending their re-opening as soon as consistent with a 


Mr. Barton’s fellow-worker, the Rev. Philip Reading, was of a 7 
more controversial disposition; he wrote that it was difficult for him — 
not to take part in the present disputes, as continued efforts had been -_ 
made to make him obnoxious to the public, but he had answered accusa- _ 
tions by repeating that he could not dispense with the oaths to the King © 
by which he was bound.?*? By 1776 he was no longer able to use | 


114John Andrews to Daniel Burton, Lewes in Sussex County, November 18, 
1767, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 21, No. 166. 

115William Thomson to [Daniel Burton], Carlisle, Pennsylvania, June 25, 
1768, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVIII, November 18, 1768. 

116John Lyons to Daniel Burton, Sussex County on Delaware, October 24, 
1770, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 21, No. 174. ; 

117] bid., Philadelphia, April 28, 1772, B 21, No. 177. 

118John Lyons to Richard Hinds, [Philadelphia?], November 22, 1773, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 21, No. 177. 

119/Villiam Smith to [Secretary], Philadelphia, November 5, 1774, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XX, January 19, 1775, 

120Thomas Barton to [Secretary], Lancaster, ‘October 20, 1775, in Journal of 
S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, January 19, 1776. 

121Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, March 21, 1777. 

122Philip Reading to [Secretary], Apoquiminik, March 18, 1776, in Journal 


of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, March 21, 1777. 
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would not relax in the private duties of his parish.’** The Rev. Samuel 
Magaw, missionary at Dover, in 1776 mentioned to the Society the 
hazardous state of the clergy amidst a variety of difficulties. He ex- 
plained that he had endeavoured to walk with great circumspection, 
avoiding every compliance which he thought the Society might disap- 
prove of, and using every mild expedient to preserve peace and good 
order among his people.'** 

In November 1776, the Rev. Samuel Johnson, of York, gave an 
account of the state of the Church in the Revolution, and told of the 
disputes regarding prayers for the King. Since independence, no Church 
services had been performed in the province except in Philadelphia, 
where prayers for the King were omitted.*** The Rev. Thomas Barton 
was finally forced to flee to New York.**® The Rev. Alexander Murray, 
of Reading, was asked to leave by his parishioners because he remained 
loyal,’*? and the missionary in York county, the Rev. Daniel Batwell, 
was kept prisoner at various times by the patriots, although often ill 
in bed. His situation finally reached a climax with a ducking in the 
river, after which he was ridden out of town, the people admitting that 
he had done nothing to deserve this, except that he was a Tory.'** He 
fled to Philadelphia and took refuge with Dr. Smith. He told of his 
former happy situation at Huntington, where the loyal people were 
reduced to “slavery” by “the rebels.” The Society granted him some 
money in view of his distressed circumstances.**® 

Although thus temporarily in disfavor, the S. P. G. had helped lay 
foundations sufficiently strong to permit Churchmen, when the storm 
had passed, to reopen their churches and to return to their religious 
and humanitarian programs as independent American Episcopalians. 
For the S. P. G. in Pennsylvania had already made permanent contribu- 
tions to humanitarian progress in the new world. Possibly the first 
printed protest against slavery in America was that of the itinerant mis- 

122Philip Reading to [Secretary], Apoquiminik, Pennsylvania, August 25, 
1776, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, April 10, 1777. 

124Samuel Magaw to [Secretary], Philadelphia, October 7, 1776, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, April 10, 1777. 

125Samuel Johnson to [Secretary], York, Pennsylvania, November 25, 1776, 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, March 21, 1777; Walter Herbert 
Stowe, The Life and Letters of Bishop William White (New York, 1937), p. 
40 ff. 
126Thomas Barton to [Secretary], in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. 
XXI, February 19, 1779. 

127Henry May Keim, “The Episcopal Church in Reading, Pennsylvania,” in 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History & Biography, Vol. IV (1880), p. 77. 

128Samuel Johnson to Secretary, York, Pennsylvania, November 25, 1776, in 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, March 21, 1777. 


129Daniel Batwell to the Secretary, York County, March 25, 1778, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, June 19, 1778 


the Liturgy with safety, so he closed his church on July 28th, but said he 
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sionary, George Keith, in 1693.1°° An early statement of the economic 
argument that one freeman consumes four times the quantity of goods 
that a Negro slave would need, together with arguments for free labor 
in building up British industry and commerce, is found in an address 
to the inhabitants of the British settlements in America upon slave- 
keeping.*** Anti-slavery correspondence between interested individuals 
in the colonies and London, begun before the Revolution, was resumed 
after independence. The early perception and documentation of the 
thesis, both in Great Britain and in the colonies, that the Negro, like 
other immigrants, could become a full partner in the building of America 
was an ideal and a program that could survive political separation.*** 

Before 1775, all the standard arguments against the slave system, 
economic and humanitarian, had been set forth. Moreover, the technique 
of reform had been developed and was readily adapted to promote the 
welfare of any group. To cite one example, the whole pattern of col- 
lecting and applying funds to specific objectives had been worked out 
to appeal to the humane instincts of a business people. The habit was 
early formed of using funds from groups in all parts of England for 
the specific purpose of Negro education. The Negro was thus accepted 
as a worthy beneficiary of British charity and generosity.*** 


130S¢e “The First Printed Protest Against Slavery in America,” in The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XIII (1889), pp. 265-270. 

131S¢e@ An Address to the Inhabitants of the British Settlements in America 
upon Slave Keeping to which are added Observations on a Pamphlet entitled, 
“Slavery not forbidden by Scripture,” etc., by a Pennsylvanian (Philadelphia, 1750), 
in Huntington Library; Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1712-1714, December 
22, 1713, p. 268. 

132F or specific instances of cooperation in the anti-slavery movement see 
Annie H. Abel and Frank J. Klingberg, A Side-Light on Anglo-American Rela- 
tions, 1839-1858 (Washington, D. C., 1927). 

133Henry Rolle to David Great[er] Marlb[orough] Street, [Lon- 
don], January 17, 1732-33, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 24, p. 96. Illustra- 
tive of many was the contribution received by Mr. Rolle. Mr. Rolle informed the 
Society that he had fifty-five pounds which he had orders to give to the S. P. G. 
The money was to be applied entirely towards the mstruction and baptism of 
Negroes in the English settlements in America. Other items, illustrative of these 
gifts, can be found in the numbers of the Journal and S. P. G. MSS. See Richard 
King to David Humphreys, Topsham, September 5, 1730, in S. P. G. MSS. (L 
C. Trans.), A 22, p. 131. Mr. Kiny enclosed £25 5s from several persons in the 
diocese of Exon towards instructing and baptizing the Negroes in the American 
Plantations; Mr. Troyte to D. Humphreys, Kellerton, Ncvember 6, 1730, in ibid., 
Pp. 134. Mr. Troyte subscribed £5 per annum for the Negroes; the bishop of 
Carlisle paid the Society's treasurer £42 collected among his clergy for the in- 
struction of Negroes recorded in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. V, Sep- 
tember 18, 1730; the Society received two guineas for the instruction of the Ne- 
groes from the Rev. Mr. King of Topsham, and £50 sent by Mr. King for an 
anonymous gentlemen, in tbid., August 20, 1731; a bequest by Edward Jauncey of 
£300 for conversion of infidels, and a record of six guineas for the conversion of 
the Negroes, in ibid., December 17, 1731; and the secretary's report of £55 in 
benefactions, and 10% guineas from the bishop of Carlisle for the clergy of his 
diocese, in ibid., Vol. VI, January 19, 1732. Similar items continue throughout the 


century. 
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Further, as to the conservation of two native groups, the Negro 
and the Indian, it is clear from the body of evidence that the S. P. G. 
missionary, finding work with the Indian difficult because his race in 
the mass, from decade to decade, retreated more rapidly than the mis- 
sionary could pursue him, tended on the whole to remain in his first 
centers of activity. His labors in the growing parishes, containing always 
some Negroes,'** were in demand in these settled communities. He was 
beset, too, by energetic and, from his point of view, poaching evange- 
lists, such as George Whitefield, representing other sects, or other re- 


ligious methods. 


Moreover, this conservation movement for native peoples is not 
ended in our own day, but includes prodigious efforts in the twentieth 
century to protect the African populations. Without the Negro it is 
obvious that equatorial Africa would be valueless, and much of the 
equatorial Americas could not have been developed in a recognizable 
way.'** The Negro, as he passed through slave trade, slavery, and 
emancipation into civil rights and citizenship, has been a bone of con- 
tention between the local colony or state, and partially became a ward 
of the national government. The acts to regulate the slave trade as part 
of an imperial commercial policy—cases involving the coastwide slave 
trade ; amendments to the Constitution after the Civil War, namely, the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth and occasional bills in Congress to 
protect him against mob violence—are merely high lights in the long 


story of Negro-White relationship. 


The timeliness of uncovering the historic traditions and processes 
of the management of native people in the Anglo-American world is 
obvious. The eighteenth century effort of Anglo-American humani- 


134 Additional material on the work of the S. P. G. missionaries in Christian- 
ising and educating the Negroes and Indians in the other British colonies, can 
be found in the following works of Frank J. Klingberg: Anglican Humani- 
tarianism in Colonial New York (see especially Chapter IV, “The S. P. G. 
Program for Negroes in Colonial New York,” pp. 121-190); British Humani- 
tarianism at Codrington,” in The Journal of Negro History, Vol. XXIII (October, 
1938), pp. 451-468; “The Lady Mico Charity Schools in the British West Indies, 
1835-1842,” in ibid., Vol. XXIV (July, 1939), pp. 291-344; “The Efforts of the 
S. P. G. to Christianize the Mosquito Indians, 1742-1765,” in Historical Magazine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Vol. IX (December, 1940), pp. 305-321; 
“The Indian Frontier in South Carolina as Seen by the S. P. G. Missionary,” in 


The Journal of Southern History, Vol. V (November, 1939), pp. 479-500. 


The Church Historical Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church has pub- 
lished two pertinent volumes: Dr. Edgar Legare Pennington, Apostle of New 
Jersey, John Talbot, 1645-1727 (Philadelphia, 1938), and Dr. Walter Herbert 
Stowe, The Life and Letters of Bishop William White. The latter work throws 
much light on the great part played by Bishop White in the organization of the 
American Episcopal Church. John Wolfe Lydekker, archivist of the S. P. G. in 
London, in his The Life and Letters of Charles Inglis, presents valuable material. 

135See Reginald Coupland, The British Anti-Slavery Movement, p. 18, for a 


statement that “America was saved by Africa” as a productive economic unit. 
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tarianism is part of a continuous story of great importance in the solu- 
tion of twentieth century race relationship in all the continents. 
Happily, in the founding of the United States, the S. P. G. can 
point to a Negro race wholly Christianized. In the attainment of this re- 
sult, its missionaries, catechists, and teachers took a notable pioneering : _ ie 
part. Here all peoples but the Indians were immigrants, and in great | . 
degree had to adapt or perhaps wholly discard their heritages. The  __ 
Negro, particularly, had to embark on a new destiny, which we com- 2 
monly call Americanization, because his contacts with Africa were more 3" 
completely lost than the white man’s contact with Europe. He left be- 
hind his tribal life, his economic stake in Africa, and, thus stripped 
of his heritage, cast in his lot with that of the white man, and today | i. 
is an American and a Christian. His status as a slave for generations _ 7 
should not obscure either the magnitude of his contribution or the fact ; 
of his complete Americanization. 
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wi THE REVEREND SAMU EL M YLES AND HIS BOSTON 7 


HEN the Reverend Samuel Myles began his ministry in Bos- 

WV ton, the principal men who had sponsored the Church of Eng- 

land in Massachusetts were confined as prisoners. A violent 

outbreak had taken place a little over two months before ; and the Church 

itself had shared in the depredations which occurred. The most power- 

ful native inhabitants not only did not desire to see the English Church 

planted there, but stood ready to prevent it and to block its progress 

by forcible means. No Anglican clergyman in the history of the Ameri- 
can colonies entered upon his work with more avowed opposition. 

Yet Myles had much in his favour. He knew the Massachusetts 
non-conformists and had been reared and educated among them. He 
was a son of a Baptist minister, the Reverend John Myles, of Swansea, 
Massachusetts, who had come from Wales about 1662; and he had 
graduated from Harvard in 1684. For a while he taught at Charles 
Town, Massachusetts ; but went to England for ordination in the Church 
of England about 1687. On the 29th of June, 1689, he was inducted 
as rector of the Anglican Church at Boston, succeeding the Reverend 
Robert Ratcliffe, who was preparing to return to England.t The date 
of his first service in the new edifice is regarded as the beginning of 
King’s Chapel—June 30th. 

The upheaval which had resulted in the imprisonment of Governor 
Edmund Andros and Edward Randolph, and had manifested itself in 
the destruction of Church property, was augmented by the partisan 
pamphlets which were being circulated by those uncompromising leaders 
of thought—Increase and Cotton Mather. In the heat of the excite- 
ment, Doctor Increase Mather published “A Brief Discourse Concern- 
ing the Unlawfulness of the Common Prayer Worship, and of Laying 
the Hand on, and Kissing the Booke in Swearing.” He said that the 
ceremonies prescribed there are “in great measure Popish 


q “Such things are enjoyned in the Common Prayer Booke 
_ as (to my conscience) cannot bee Practised without sin.” 


i 1Perry: Historical Collections, Massachusetts, p. 658; Sprague: Annals of 
— the American Episcopal Pulpit, p. 70. 
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He declared that it would be apostacy in him to “countenance or com- 
ply with the Common Prayer worship.” 

On May 28th, 1690, Cotton Mather was the preacher of the annual 
election sermon before the General Court of Massachusetts. In the 


course of his remarks, he said: : 

“Let all mankind know, That we came into the Wilderness, 
because we would quietly worship God without that Episcopacy, 
that Common Prayer, and those unwarrantable Ceremonics 
which the Land of our Father's Sepulchres, has been defiled 
with; we came because we would have our Posterity settled 
under the pure and full Dispensations of the Gospel, defended 
by the Rulers that should be of ourselves, and Governors that 
should proceed from the midst of us.” 


The method of creating prejudice against the Church of England by 
coupling it with the Roman Church—the mystical Babylon—was a 
common expedient at that time; and it was freely indulged in by con- 
troversialists and agitators. Cotton Mather called on New England to 
be on guard against forms of prayer and ceremonies. 


“There is one thing more to be Done for us; and I shall 
propound it in words like those of the Prophet, Deliver thy self, 
O New-England, from every thing that may look like a Daugh- © 
ter of Babylon. I have the confidence to tell you, That the | 
Mystical Babylon is just entering into that Vintage which will — 
cause horrible and fiery plagues to impend over the Heads © 
of those that shall have the Superstitions of Popery polluting 
them. We cannot more consult our own Welfare than by such 
an entire and open Departure from Rome as the Holy God 
will speedily dispose the European World unto. I dare publish © 
it, as my Humble Conjecture and Perswasion, That the last | 
Slaughter of the Lord’s Witnesses is over; and that we are got | 
more than two years Depth, into those Earth Quakes which will | 
shake yet, until they have shaken the Papal Empire to pieces, 
and shaken out the very Hearts of them, that shall not come 
out of her. If therefore we would be safe, at such a Time, the : 
best thing to be Done is this, Let us not so much as Touch | 
the Unclean Thing, or hide so much as a Rag or Pin of a ct 
Babylonish Garment with us. For the Children of this Coun- 


trey to maintain any part of the Romish Worship, would in- 
deed be not only a wild Indiscretion, but also a vile Apostacie ; 
and those persons are far from discerning the Signs of the _ 

Times, who think it worth the while for them to forego that 
Great Antipapal Principle, That no party of men whatever, Po 
calling themselves, The Church, have any just Authority, to 
appoint any parts or means of Divine Worship, which the 
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Let us keep the second Commandment, and our God will show 
Mercy to us, for more than one Generation. If we cannot 
find that any Forms of Prayer were used in any part of the 
Church until about Four Hundred years after Christ; nor any 
made for more than some single Province, until Six hundred 
Years; nor any imposed, until Eight hundred, when all man- 
ner of Abominations were introduced; surely it becomes Us to 
be particularly Averse unto such as may have somewhat worse 
than their Novelty, to create our suspicion of them; and it be- 
comes us much more to be Non Conformists unto such other 
Church Rites therein advised, as was not so much as con- 
ceived, until the Man of Sin was born. Could I speak with 
a voice as loud as the last Trumpet, I should not fear to tell 
you, The God of our Fathers will blast that Worldly Wisdom 
which counts it a conveniency, for us to Dissemble our Non 
Conformity to whatever vain Worship, has nothing but the 
Tradition of man to Warrant it.’”* 


~»~» & 


This discourse was widely disseminated; and had a powerful effect 
in deepening the prejudice against the Church of England. 

Soon after the opening of the new Church, the Reverend Samuel 
Myles, and Messrs. Francis Foxcroft and Samuel Ravenscroft, the 
church-wardens, wrote a petition to the King citing the abuses which 
they had received as members of the Church of England. 


“That tho’ since we have had the Liberty of our Re- 
ligion we have endeavoured to carry ourselves Void of Offence 
to those that Dissent from us, and have at our own Charge 
Built and Errected a Convenient Church for the Publique Wor- 
ship and Service of God; Yet such is the Mallice of our Dis- 4 
senting Neighbours, that we are become the Object of their 
Scorn, and forced to take many Affronts and Indignities by 7 
them frequently offered to our Persons & Religion, which some ' 


of their principall Teachers have lately in a Printed Treatise 
charged to be Idolatry and Popery.” 


They have lately witnessed “a Well Established & Orderly Government 
here Subverted and Overthrown ;” the Governor, several of the Council, 
and the principal officers and persons seized and imprisoned. They 
are horrified by the occurrences; “so we are Resolved with patience 
to undergoe and suffer whatsoever shall be imposed upon us, and to 
' maintain our Duty and Allegiance to your Majesties.” They hope that 
the Church of England “will not want Your Majesties favour and 
Countenance that it may grow up and Flourish and bring forth Fruits 
of Religion and Loyalty, to the Honour of Almighty God, and the 
Promotion and Increase of Your Majesties interest and Service.” They 


7 *Quoted in Slafter: John Checkley, I., pp. 23-25. 
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express their desire that they may not be left under that “Anarchy and 
confusion of Government under which this Country hath so long 
Groaned; but that the same may be Ruled and Governed, by a Gover- 
nour & Council to be appointed by your Maj. with the Advice of an 
Assembly of the People in matters proper for their Cognizance, as others 
Your Majesties Plantations are Ruled and Governed.” 

In 1690, John Palmer published An Impartial Account of the State 
of New England, vindicating the Andros government. Regarding re- 
ligious matters, he said: 


“’Tis the Church of England that hath most reason to com- 
plain, only you cry whose first: For at Sir Edmond’s Arrival, 
they were the only People destitute of a Place to Worship in, 
until, by Advice and Consent of the Council, the New Meeting 
House, in Boston, was borrowed, and made use of by them, 
but at inconvenient Hours; in the Morning after Eleven, and 
sometimes as their Service was prolong’d at Twelve; and after 
Four in the Afternoon, which with patience was endured, tho’ 
the Enmity of that People, to the Church of England, was such, 
that they grudged them that small accomodation, and shewed 
their uneasiness therein; which was soon removed, by the 
Governour’s encouraging a Church to be built, and compleated 
in Boston, at the Charge of those of that Communion, where 
the Publick Worship, and Service of God hath been attended, 
until the last Insurrection, when the Minister was forced to 
leave the Countrey, and Church, for his own safety; And has 
not the Minister been before this publickly affronted, and hin- 
dered from doing of his Duty? What scandalous Pamphlets 
have been Printed to villifie the Liturgy? And are not all of 
that Communion daily called Papist Doggs, and Rogues, to 
their Faces? How often has the plucking down the Church 
been threatened? ‘One while, it was to be converted to a 
School, and anon, ’twas to be given to the French Protestants. 
And whos? will but take the Pains to survey the Glass Win- 
dows, will easily discover the Marks of a Malice not common ; 
I believe ‘tis the first National Church, that ever lay under 
such great Disadvantages, in a Place, where those that dissent 
from her, ought to expect all things from her Grace and 
Favour.”* 


In October, 1691, Massachusetts received her provincial charter. 
This put an end to the separate existence of the colony of New Ply- 
mouth. Said Justin Winsor :— 


> 
“These conditions created a new political atmosphere for ra ; 
Massachusetts. Religion and politics had in the old days gone 


hand in hand, and the little book which Joshua Scottow, one of © 


%Andros Tracts (Prince Socicty), I., 
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the old patriarchs, now printed, Old Men’s Tears, forcibly re- 
minded them of the change. The community was more and 
more engrossed with trade; and those that concerned them- 
selves with politics were not nearly so closely of one mind as 
formerly.’”* 


The New England theocracy had come to an end; and the Church of 
England could no longer be stifled by the strong arm of the law. 
Soon various furnishings were acquired by King’s Chapel. A 


- brass standard for the hour-glass was given. King William the Third 
- gave cushions, a carpet, a Bible, prayer books, an altar-cloth, and sur- 


plices to the Church. Soon afterwards, rich communion plate was sent 
over—two great silver flagons, one silver bason, one ewer. His Majesty 
made a special gift of one hundred pounds a year for an assistant 
minister. King’s Chapel was the recipient of one of the large libraries 
sent in 1698, through the efforts of the Reverend Doctor Thomas Bray. 
That remarkable man was responsible for a large number of libraries, 
some of which were donated to the minister for his use and some of 
which were for the parish. To Boston he sent 221 books, valued at the 
time at £99/10s. For distribution there were several hundred tracts 


_ forwarded. The library contained lexicons, commentaries, the writings 


Mite os 


of the Church Fathers, sermons, historical works, and doctrinal 
treatises.° 

The Reverend Mr. Myles spent four years in London—from 1692 
to 1696. During that stay, he represented the conditions under which 
the Church was compelled to struggle; and many of the generous dona- 
tions resulted from the interest which he created abroad. On the 4th 
of March, 1699, the Reverend Christopher Bridge arrived as the as- 
sistant of Mr. Myles. Bridge was a man of parts and a good preacher; 
but there was destined to be friction between the two clergymen. 

On the 26th of May, 1699, Richard Coote, Earl of Bellomont, 
reached Boston, where he was to serve as governor of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, and New Jersey. The congregation of 
King’s Chapel had already addressed him at New York, expressing 
the hope that he would look favourably on the Church. He remained 
in Massachusetts only fourteen months; but during that time, a state 
pew was fitted out for his accommodation in the Church, and he was 
made a vestryman. He was not a high churchman, though a conciliatory 
type of man. He prevented the passing of an act by the General Court, 
which would debar members of the Church of England from the office 

4Winsor: Narrative and Critical History, V’., pp. 92-93. 


5Dr. Bray’s Accounts, Part I., 1695-1699, pp. 19, 26, 28, 29 (Photofilm in the 
Library of Congress). 
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of president, vice-president, or fellow of Harvard College. He took an 
interest in the needs of the Church. 

After the celebrated Doctor Thomas Bray, the donor of so many 
parochial libraries and the commissary of the bishop of London in 
the province of Maryland, returned to England, he made a report to 
the archbishop of Canterbury of conditions in America. In the course 


sons of his remarks regarding New England, he said in his Memorial :— 
A = - “Independency seems to be the Religion of (New Eng- oN 
1ird - 7 land). True it is since a Church was opened at Boston about ag 
esi, —— fifteen years agoe for the English Service, the Congregation of =| 
= Church People are become very numerous; and the young Stu- 
ent dents of the College are sayd upon the Reading of our Episcopal __ 
sty Authors (against which they are narrowly watched by Mr. 
ant a Mathers) to become not so ill affected to us, but that some _ 
ries 4 of them would gladly receive their orders from the hands of © 
ay a Bishops if they could; and two of them have lately come over s+ 
‘id - 7 hither to be accordingly ordained. But my Design is not to _ 
intermeddle where Christianity under any form has obtained 
possession of the Country, but to represent rather the deplor- 
the oar able fate of the English Colonies, where they have been ina 
cts Wm manner abandoned to Atheism, or which is as much as one, a! 
1g$ ue to Quakerism, for want of a Clergy settled amongst them.’ = 
nal In 1701, a layman’s library was sent to Boston by Doctor Bray; i 
the value was £8/2s./4d. It was described in Bray’s Bibliothecae mh | 
92 Provinciales Americanae, as sent August 14th of that year “to augment 4 
ich the library there for the use of the Church of England minister.” Be- i 
1a- sides the books on the Bible, the fathers, theology, homiletics, philoso- F 
+th phy, and ethics, there were books on economics, history, mathematics, i 
trade, and grammar.’ 
or; After the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts was chartered (1701), the Reverend George Keith, formerly a ; 
nt, Quaker divine, was sent on a tour of inspection, to determine the mis- } 
ts, sionary needs and opportunities there existing. In passage he made a ‘ 
of friend of the Reverend John Talbot, chaplain of the “Centurion ;” and 
ng Talbot joined him in his survey, which extended from New Hamp- f 
ed shire to North Carolina. On the reports made by these two men, the 4 
ite early policies of the Society—the S. P. G.—were largely devised. Keith ( 
as arrived in Boston with Talbot, on the “Centurion,” June 11th, 1702. 
ry Governor Joseph Dudley came on the same vessel; and during the 
rt, six weeks’ passage, the two clergymen were treated with great civility ‘ 
ce _ by the new governor. Dudley caused them to eat at his table through- : 
; a the voyage. Governor Lewis Morris of New Jersey was also a 
é 


6Protestant Episcopal Historical Collections, 1851, pp. 101-102. 
7Dr. Bray's Accounts, Part II., p. 67; Bibliothecae Provinciales Americanae, 


IL, pp. 3-19. 
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passenger. There could not have been a more fortunate introduction 
for the New Society’s missionaries than the favour and patronage 
of two colonial governors. Keith reported the day after he landed, that 
Governor Dudley’s “Conversation was both pleasant and Instructive, in- 
somuch that the great Cabin of the Ship was like a Colledge for good 
Discourse both in matters Theological and Philosophical, and very cor- 


— dially he joined daily with us in divine worship, & I well understand 


he purposeth to give all possible Encouragemt to the Congregation of the 
Church of England in this place’—Boston. “Also Col. Morris was 
very civil & kind to us, and so was the Captain of the Ship called 
the Centurion, and all the inferior officers, and all the Mariners gen- 
erally, and good order was kept in the Ship, so that if any of the Sea- 
men were complained upon to the Captain for profane Swearing, 
he caused to punish them according to the usuall Custom by causing 
them to carry'a heavy woodden Collar about their neck for an hour 
that was both painful and shameful, and to my observation and knowl- 


_ edge several of the Seamen as well as the officers join’d devoutly with 


us in our daily Prayers, according to the Church of England and so 


_ did the other Gentlemen that were Passengers with us.’’® 


Keith and Talbot were met and entertained by the Boston ministers, 
Messrs. Myles and Bridge. On June 14th, Keith preached in the 
Church—now the Queen’s Chapel (since King William its royal patron 
had died, and Anne had succeeded him). There was “a large Auditory, 
not only of Church People, but of many others.” Keith’s sermon was 
printed; it contained six rules calculated to convert dissenters to the 


_ English Church. The Independent preachers were offended ; and Doctor 


Increase Mather printed a reply. Keith published another treatise in 
rejoinder. On the 29th of November, 1702, he wrote the Society: 


a “The Independent Ministers at Boston have been greatly 
alarm’d at my coming into New England and greatly offended at 
those Presbyterian Ministers who intreated us to preach in their 
Pulpits. More particularly they are much troubled at my printed 

~Sermon I lately preached at Boston some few days after my | 
Bion on Eph: 2. 20, where I gave Six Rules for bringing 
_ people to Communion with the Church. M’® Increase Mather 
has printed a very abusive Pamphlett against my six Rules, 

) "grossly reflecting on the Church of England, and charging her 
with Paganism, Judaism, Popery and Simony.” 


Keith and Talbot remained about three weeks in Boston. On the 
Ist of July, Keith attended the commencement of Harvard College. The 
Reverend Samuel Willard presented a Calvinistic discourse on predesti- 
nation on that occasion; and the next day Keith wrote him a letter in 


8S. P. G. Series A, 1., #9 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript). 
9S. P. G. Series A, I., #50, (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress tran- 
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Latin, contradicting his assertions. (The letter was afterwards trans- — 
lated, and distributed in New England and elsewhere.) Willard printed 
his reply; and Keith published another tract in answer. Colonel Lewis) | 
Morris wrote from Boston: 4 ; 


“I prevailed with Mr. Keith to stay here till our Com- 

oe menc™ was over, where the good man met with very little uni- 
versity Breeding, and with less learning, but nothing disturbed : 

m= him so much as the disagreeable doctrine he heard there main- 


710 


tained. 


All this time, Mr. Myles was busy developing his field. On the 
8th of July, 1702, he wrote the lord bishop of Gloucester of the thriving — 
state of his Boston Church. By the lending of books, such as Bishop — 
King’s Inventions, Doctor Beveridge’s Usefulness of the Common Prayer, — 
and other doctrinal and controversial treatises, “no small number of © 
the Inhabitants are prevailed with to Petition for a Church Minister” — 
in Swansea—his old home. He had taken pains to extend the influence 
of the Church in Rhode Island; there he had found the people of Narra-_ 
gansett “well disposed to receive a Minister of the Church of England,” — 
while those of Warwick and Providence had been brought “to some © 
Complyance with the Church. I find them very ignorant and greatly | 
prejudiced, so that much Prudence and Industry is requisite to accom- 
plish any thing considerable.”’** 

Myles was specially interested in planting the Church in Brain- 
tree. A clergyman, the Reverend William Barclay, was sent there in 
1702, after Myles had presented the needs of the people there to the 
Venerable Society. A letter from Swansea to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, signed by Mr. John Brown (February 23rd, 1703), states: 


“Mr. Myles of Boston has been very diligent & much con- 
_ cerned for our good settlem* and to inform our people in the way 
of our Church has not only several times preached among us, 
by but put such Books . . . into the hands of the people in our 
7 Town, and having sent a considerable quantity of Books to me 
I Lent them severally according to his direction and my direc- 
_ tion so that many among us are better informed than formerly 
_ by Mr? Myles assistance, who has likewise been unwearied in 
his endeavours for the good of the people in severall towns: 
and being of a kind and condescending temper is ready to em- 
brace all occasions that may present to oblige people & has this 
advantage to recommend him above some others, that he has 
never been under the imputation of any scandal in the country : 
(I have known him from his childhood) 
Historical Collections, Massachusetts, p. 72. 
P. G. Series A, 1., (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress tran-— 
scri 
"Shpeey: Historical Collections, Massachusetts, pp. 73-74. 
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Myles’s interest in the spread of the Church throughout New Eng- 
land was expressed in a good deal of his correspondence. On the 4th of 
January, 1704, he wrote Archdeacon Beveridge, hoping that he would 
promote the sending of ministers to several towns. “The Dissenters 
are so busie and indefatigable that I fear the delay in sending ministers 
according to the Petitions may be Prejudicial.”?* 

The relations between Mr. Myles and his assistant, Mr. Bridge, 
were strained from the beginning. The Reverend John Talbot declared 
that they were both excellent men and capable of doing good work, 
if separated. It seems probable that Bridge, as the recipient of a special 
royal stipend, was unwilling to submit to the status of a curate; he had 
made influential friends, and felt secure in his position. A journey 
which he made to England in the winter of 1703-1704 displeased Myles, 
who did not grant him leave of absence and who found himself encum- 
bered with all the duties of the parish. He made his complaint; and 
the bishop of London ordered Bridge’s removal, and deprived him of. 
his royal bounty. The vestry became alarmed ; and tried to reconcile the 


differences between the two clergymen. Articles of agreement were en-_ 
tered into on the 9th of August, 1706, defining the position of the minis- _ 
ters. In the correspondence that ensued, it would appear that the vestry — 
were inclined to favour Mr. Bridge; but on the 12th of February, 1706, © 
the bishop of London, despairing of a permanent reconciliation, wrote 
the vestry, advising that Mr. Bridge go to Narragansett, where he would E: a 
still receive an amount equal to the royal bounty and would be his own 
master. He said that he felt that Bridge’s “spirit is too high to submit 
to that subordination which it is absolutely necessarie he should com-_ 
ply with whilst he stayes at Boston.” He reminded the vestry that 
Bridge was still Mr. Myles’ assistant and curate, and “hath nothing — 
more to do in the Church than what Mr. Myles shall direct him.”** 

Bridge took up his residence in Narragansett late in 1706. There 
too he was accused of infringing on the rights of other clergymen ; st 
he did not remain long. He moved to Rye, New York, where he died 
May 23rd, 1719, much lamented.'* The friction between him and Myles 7 
had a bad influence on the Chucrh in Boston, as Bridge had many sympa- | 
thisers. 

Two years later, the bishop of London sent another assistant to 
Mr. Myles. The rector of Queen’s Chapel protested against this move, 


doubtless because of his painful experience with Mr. Bridge; and he | 
wrote the Secretary of the S. P. G., December 16th, 1708, suggesting  __ 
that it would be more advantageous for the minister to be sent to Brain- 


12Perry: Historical Collections, Massachusetts, pp. 75-76. 
i: 13Greenwood: History of King’s Chapel, p. 65. _ 
14Boston News-Letter, June 1-8, 1719. 
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tree or Swansea than to Boston.’* The bishop sought to avert ele 
antness between the two men by drafting instructions for the Reverend | 
Henry Harris, who was appointed assistant. 


“T have thought fit to declare that as he is not to go under 
the absolute command of M® Miles yet he is to pay a respect 
to him in all reasonable things and take an equal share with 
him in supplying the Church but not to meddle in any thing 
that relates to requisites whether for Marriage or Burials or Ps 
Christenings and to be contented with what is allotted him from e 
hence & by all means to avoid the insinuations of any that shall . 
attempt to make matters uneasy betwixt him & M? Miles who 
I do likewise require to receive this his Assistant with all fair - 
& good usage & that they both conspire so good an understand- = 
ing that nothing may creep in to make a breach between them. 
| And that they do agree to relate all stories that shall be whis- 

7 pered to them publickly in the next Vestry that such little make 
i bates may be discouraged & made ashamed of such base be- 


haviour.’’!® 


---In. 1710, the enlargement of Queen’s Chapel was commenced. About 
that time, the singing of Tate and Brady’s version of the Psalms was _ 
introduced. Formerly the clerk had been in the habit of giving out the _ 
psalm and leading it, reading it line by line, or selecting what was to — 
be sung. Chanting was almost unknown in parish churches, belong- _ 
ing distinctively to cathedral worship. Yet even this inadequate music 
was far in advance of anything in the Puritan communities. 

The Independents, though hampered in their efforts to oust the a 
English Church, were by no means resigned to its presence in their y 
midst. Criticisms were rife; and every effort was made to impede the _ 
progress of Anglicanism. About this time there was an ugly situation | 7% ; 
at Newbury, growing out of a dispute over the church property there. 
The Reverend Mr. Harris, in a letter to the bishop of London (January | 
7th, 1712), spoke of “the many Difficulties which y® Church labour’s 
under in y® Charter Governments of New England, & the Independent’s 
Universal Power in places of Trust; which as it keep’s their Perswasion 
very much in countenance, so is it an equal discouragement to us.”** 

In 1712, Mr. Harris printed a preface to Archbishop King’s “In- — 
ventions of Men in the Worship of God;” and in the course of his re- 
marks made a personal allusion to Doctor Mather. He said that his 
critic repeated the old slanders and calumnies, which he could correct 
by reading ; and he cautioned his readers against “Mr. Mather’s popular 


15Perry: Historical Collections, Massachusetts, p. 83. 
16[bid., pp. 115-116. 
17F ulham MS S. Mass., Box #8 & Brown Library of Congress 
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tho’ weak Insinuation, that the Fathers of the present Generation were 
Nonconformists, and their Dissent from the Mode of Worship in the 
Church of England was the cause of their Coming Over and Settling 
this Plantation; tho’ it would be a sufficient answer to say, that Our 
Brethren have no more reason to continue in their Separation upon this 
score, than the Original inhabitants of the Country have for their brutish 
and savage way of living, viz., because they are accustomed to it.” Doctor 
Mather was enraged. A controversy started; and several ministers 
had a share in it. 

On the 29th of January, 1712, the Chapel asked the assistance of 
the bishop of London in finishing and enlarging the building. The pe- 
tition stated that the present church was “Scarce Capable of containing 
the present Congregation, much less to Accomodate others, of the In- 
habitants, who are well enclin’d to the Church, besides great Numbers of 
Persons who dayly resort hither from Europe, the West Indies, &c., who 
for want of room in the Church were Obliged to go elsewhere.” Last 
summer Governor Francis Nicholson had obtained a grant of ground 
from the town and contributed generously, as did others; but the collec- 
tions fell short. About seven hundred pounds had already been spent 
in the improvements.*® 

On Christmas day, 1712, Doctor Cotton Mather preached a sermon, 
entitled: “Grace Defended / A Censure on the Ungodliness, By which 
the Glorious Grace of God is too commonly Abused.” He took this 
opportunity to censure the observance of Christmas by the members 
of the Church of England; and he waxed eloquent in his innuendoes. 


“Can you in your Conscience think that our Holy Saviour 
is honoured by Mad Mirth, by long Eating, by hard Drinking, 
by lewd Gaming, by rude Revelling, by a Mass, fit for none but 
a Saturn or a Bacchus, on the Night of a Mahometan Ra- 
madam.” 


The vestry of Queen’s Chapel replied by publishing Mr. Harris’s Christ- 
mas sermon, which was a plain, practical discourse, clear in statement 
and devout in spirit.”?® 

The efforts which were made in some of the other colonies to secure 
a resident bishop for America were echoed in the Boston Church; 
and both Myles and Harris invoked the Queen’s help in securing an 
episcopate for the colonies. In the perspective of two centuries, nothing 
seems more reasonable than that the members of the Church of England 
in this country should desire one close at hand empowered to ordain 

18Fulham MSS., Mass., Box I., #11 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress 
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new ministers, to confirm their members, and to exercise supervision 
in general over the too loosely organised colonial Church. Yet no move- 
ment precipitated more determined opposition or bitter controversy than 
the efforts to obtain bishops before the War of the Revolution. In Bos- 
ton the rumours of the attempts to obtain bishops caused anger and 
fear among the Independents. Though “there is nothing that could 
reasonably be objected to in the scheme there proposed for their func- 
tions and maintenance; no threats or ill feeling are manifested towards 
other communions, and no arbitrary methods are proposed as to the 
sources or the means of obtaining the funds,” the prospect arouses 
alarm.?° It may be said that the vestry of Queen’s Chapel heartily 
supported the effort to obtain a bishop; and forwarded letters and repre- 
sentations to England on the subject. 

In 1713, Thomas Brattle, a Boston merchant, left his organ to 
the Brattle Square Congregational Church, “if they shall accept thereof, 
and within a year after my decease procure a Sober person that can 
play skilfully thereon with a loud noise.” The Brattle Square Church 
failed to comply with the conditions of the bequest; and the organ be- 
came the property of Queen’s Chapel, which was made the second choice 
under the donor’s will. Later it was sold to St. Paul’s Church, New- 
buryport, Massachusetts; and in 1836, it was acquired by St. John’s 
Church, Portsmouth. The vestry of Queen’s Chapel employed Mr. 
Edward Enston of London as organist, at a salary of thirty pounds. 
He entered on his duties about Christmas, 1714, prior to which time 
Mr. Price had served as temporary organist.?? 

The churchmen of New England had long felt that Governor 
Dudley had not supported the Church as cordially as he might have 
done; and so we find the Reverend Mr. Myles writing, February 17th, 
1714: 


165 


“T am humbly of opinion, the Church here, and also in 
other parts of the province, would increase much more under 
a Governor that was a constant communicant thereof, from 
whom we might reasonably expect all requisite protection and 
encouragement.’’** 


Governor Nicholson was a distinguished patron of the Church, and won 
Myles’ approbation. 

In 1714, the Reverend Mr. Harris was chosen to go to London, 
to lay before the bishop the state of the Church. There had been 


20Foote: Annals of King’s Chapel, I., pp. 223ff. (quoting Dr. G. D. Ellis’s 
Lowell lecture). 


21Greenwood: History of King’s Chapel, pp. 74-76. 
22 Historical Society Collections, 1st series, VII., 216-217. 
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much of a disagreeable nature in the outlying towns. Braintree had 
suffered under an unworthy priest, and the Newbury difficulties had 
been considerable. Even the clergymen were continually subjected to 
slights and discourtesies. Mr. Myles wrote commending his assistant. 


“He has lived six years among us, in which time an In 
offensive Life and Conversation have made him Successfull 

and Beloved.”’** 

The Church kept growing in the colony in spite of its unpopu- 
larity with a large element. It was found in 1722 that King’s Chapel _ 
could not hold the people. On the 2nd of September, of that year, a 
parish meeting was convened to consider the building of another church. 
Subscriptions were solicited, and some generous gifts were the re- 
sponse. This was the beginning of Christ Church, Boston. On Septem- 
ber 5th, Christ Church—the second Episcopal Church of the city— 
was organized at a meeting held in King’s Chapel. The first rector 
was the Reverend Timothy Cutler, whose connections with Yale were 
severed because of his avowal of the Anglican position as opposed to 
Independency. 

The Boston Episcopal Charitable Society was organized on Easter 
Monday, April 6th, 1724, by members of the two churches of the 
city. The motto was, Dare quam accipere; and in the constitution, — 
it was stated: 


“Whereas it often happens, that many persons, from being 
in Good Circumstances are Reduced (by the Providence of 
God) to so great Necessities as to need Charity; And whereas 
we are seldom without real Objects of Charity belonging to 
that truly Apostolick Church of England in which this Great 

_ Duty is so Earnestly Recommended, and in which it is so much : 

Practised.” 


The good understanding which existed for some time between — 
Mr. Myles and his assistant was destined to come to an end. Mr. 
John Checkley, afterwards a clergyman of the Church and a zealous 
protagonist of the Anglican position, printed a pamphlet in 1723 which 
proved the forerunner of considerable controversy. He dealt in such 
an uncompromising way with the validity of the Independents’ ordi- 
nation and their sacraments that he gave great offence. For instance, 
he alleged that the dissenters’ ordinations were “not only invalid, but — 
sacrilege, and rebellion against Christ . . . and if their ordinations 
are null, then their baptisms are so too, and all their ordinances. They 


23Fulham MSS., Mass., Box I., #136 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress 
transcript). 
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are out of the visible Church, and have no right to any of the promises 
in the gospel . . . When they receive (what they call) the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper in their congregations, they re- 
ceive no sacraments, nor are their children baptized any more than if 
a midwife had done it.” 

On the 12th of April, 1724, the Reverend Mr. Harris preached a 
sermon in King’s Chapel, condemning Checkley’s book. Now Checkley 
in that day when feelings ran high had the support of the Reverend 
Mr. Myles and the vestry of King’s Chapel; and Harris was sum- 
moned to attend a meeting of the vestry, on which occasion his 
sermon would be discussed. He declined to do so; but addressed a 
memorial to Lieutenant-Governor Dummer and the Council. With 
the leading Independents composing the Council, Harris was com- 
mended for the stand which he had taken. The churchmen believed 
that Harris had appealed to the Council in order to gain their interest 
and obtain their recommendations. Myles, in a letter to the Bishop 
of London (May 5th), declared that Harris’s angry discourses had 
caused ill feeling; he had wounded and alienated his own people, while 
trying to curry the favour of the pro.ninent dissenters. Myles felt 
that Harris should have given his help to the Church of England cause, 
at a time when so many attacks were being made upon it; when Check- 
ley was being tried and subjected to fines; and when libels were being 
printed. In his letter of June Ist, Myles said :-— 


“Scandalous, and Insolent Books and Pamphlets are fre- 
quently write(n) here against Our Church and Constitution as 
by Law Established: And y® Government being intirely in y® 
Hands of Independents we have no Redress or Grievances nor 
Remedy for our Distress.”’** 


Another letter (June 9th), in which the vestry joined, insinuated that 
Harris’s rebellious attitude was due to his chagrin, at not being ap- 
pointed minister of the new Christ Church, to which Mr. Cutler had 
been assigned. “The Short of the Matter is, this Gentleman would 
willingly raise himself, tho’ on the Ruin of the Churches in this Place.” 
The hope was expressed that Harris would be removed.** 

Certainly Harris took up the cudgel against Mr. Cutler. He wrote 
to the bishop of London, accusing the new rector of Christ Church 


of alienating the dissenters by his “wild and extravagant notions” and _ 


“uncharitable” principles. 


24Fulham MSS., Mass., Box I1., #48 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress : 
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“T declined having any intimate conversation with him, 
lest his principles should be thought to be espoused by all of 
our Communion, and so the whole Church should suffer thro’ 
the indiscretion of one man.” 


Harris declared that he himself had not sought to gain the dissenters 
“by any sinister acts, or made em any concessions, either in doctrine 
or discipline, but used the strongest reasons (he) could think of to 
convince their understandings, and the softest words with the most 
affable corteous behaviour to attract their esteem and engage their 
affections, commending the purity of their morals, and desiring their 
perfection in a union with our truly primitive and apostolic Church.” 

Harris and Cutler preached against each other, and indulged in 
personalities. The news of the ill feeling which existed among the 
Boston clergy reached the bishop of London; and he wrote to Mr. 
Myles, in the hope of effecting a reconciliation. In the meantime, 
the Church was put in a difficult position. Myles wrote the bishop, 
June 25th, 1724:— 


“’Twill not be to any Purpose to send Missionaries here, 
when y® People of this province are inveterately prejudiced agt 
y® Church by y® spreading of such pamphlets far and near. . . . 
M’ Harriss almost in every Sermon makes such scurrilous 
Reflections, and bitter Invectives, yt I am afraid my Church 
will dwindle to nothing, if he be not provided for in England, 
or ordered to settle in some other Place of this Continent, 
where he may be of service.”?’ 


Myles and the vestry of King’s Chapel definitely took Mr. Cutler’s 
side in the quarrel between Harris and Cutler. Myles wrote the 
bishop of London that, if Harris would keep a good temper, all would 
be quiet; that Cutler had borne all his affronts patiently until Harris 
reflected in afternoon on his morning’s sermon. “I am very sensible 
our Enemies take great Advantage from our Feuds, and Animosities.”** 
Mr. Myles and the wardens and vestrymen of King’s Chapel signed 
a testimonial, vouching for Mr. Cutler rather than for their own as- 
sistant ; they declared “that the Reverend Doctor Timothy Cutler hath 
to the best of our Knowledge, Ever Since his declaring for the Church 
of England to this Instant behav’d himself, after a becoming and in- 
offensive manner, to all orders and degrees of men in this place, more 
Especially towards the Reverend M™ Henry Harris, And neglected no 
26Perry: Historical Collections, Massachusetts, p. 156. 
wae MSS., Box I., #14 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress tran- 
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measures proper for a Clergyman, a Christian or a Gentleman, to use _ a j 
for gaining the Said M* Harris’s good will and to Live peaceably with 
him.’*® The differences between Harris and Cutler continued for some 
time; and Mr. Myles made repeated efforts to become relieved of his 
uncongenial curate. 

The Independents started making plans for a synod of their own; 
and on May 27th, 1725, Doctor Cotton Mather signed a proposal em- 
bodying their intentions :— — 

“At a general Convention of Ministers from several parts 
of the province at Boston, 27% May 1725 . 

“Considering the great and visible decay of piety in the 
Country, and the Growth of many miscarriages, which we may 
fear have provoked the Glorious Lord, in a law, in a series of 
various judgments wonderfully to distress us ; Considering also 
the laudable example of our predecessors to recover and estab- 
lish the faith and order of the Gospel in the Churches and 
provide against what immoralitys might threaten to impair them 
in the way of general Synods convened for that purpose and 
considering that about Forty Five years have now rolled away 
since these Churches have now seen any such conventions, 
it is humbly desired, that the Honored General Court would 
express their concern for the great interests of Religion, in the 
Country, by calling the several churches in the province to 
meet, by their Pastors, and Messengers, in a Synod, and from 
thence offer their advice upon that weighty case which the cir- 
cumstances of the day do loudly call to be considered: what 
are the miscarriages whereof we have reason to think the judg- 
ment of heaven upon us call us to be generally sensible, and 
what may be the more evangelical and effectual expedients 
to put a stop unto those or the like miscarriages.” 


| 


Such a proposal, framed in general terms, carried with it potentiali- 
ties which the Church of England members did not fail to recognize. 
It was plain that the Congregational churches, which had been the 
established order under the old charter government, were conscious 
of the presence and power of the English Church and wished to show 
that they were still the state religion of Massachusetts. They had 
never ceased to exert their power in court and politics, and in the 
moulding of public opinion; they had used forcible means to suppress 
Checkley and to influence legislation. Experience had taught the An- 
glicans that the proposed synod meant an effort to establish an inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical influence which would control civil affairs. In 
the past, five such synods had been held—the first in 1637, the last in 


*°Fulham MSS., Mass., Box I., #5 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress 
transcript). 
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1687. The first had condemned eighty-two errors of religious opinion; 
and by the general assembly, some persons were banished. The Gen- 
eral Court had been induced to enact laws against those who differed 
from the dominant party. Hence the churchmen feared the effect — 
of such a synod. As the creature of the General Court, it would | 
hold great authority. “It might deal with principles of faith, modes 
of life and conduct, and with the government and orders. If the pro-— 


as they were most sure to be, it might abridge and limit the liberty | 
of all Christian bodies except that of the congregational order; in- 
fact, it might and doubtless would have constituted that body the estab- 
lished church of the province of Massachusetts Bay.”*° 

Myles and Cutler filed a memorial against holding the synod, 
addressed to Governor William Dummer and the Council (to whom | 
the proposal signed by Doctor Mather had been addressed). The 
Anglican clergymen protested against the same, as “comprehending — 
the Churches of England, wherein the petitioners have no right to in-— 
termeddle.” 


“We have little reason to expect that in such a synod 
(the Church of England) will be treated with that Tenderness 
and respect which is due to an established Church.” 


They argued that the synod would prejudice the people against the _ 
English Church. “As the Episcopal ministers of the province are 
equally concerned with the petitioners for the purity of faith and man-— 
ners, it is disrespectful to them not to be consulted in this important 
affair.” It was likewise improper, they contended, to move without — 
the consent of the bishop of London and King George, since the Ameri- 
can colonies are annexed to the diocese of London. 7 
“Whereas by Royal Authority the Colonies in America 

are annexed to the Diocese of London, & inasmuch as nothing 
a can be transacted in ecclesiastical matters without the cognizance 
of the Bishop, we are humbly of opinion that it will neither 

be dutiful to his most sacred Majesty King George nor con- 

sistant with the rights of our Right Reverend Diocesan to en- 

courage or call the said Synod until the pleasure of His 

Majesty shall be known therein.” — ae 


The petition of Myles and Cutler was rejected, and referred to - 
next General Court. “Whereas this Memorial contains an in-— 
decent reflection on the proceedings of this Board, with gel : 
ensinuations—Voted that it may be dismissed.” Meanwhile the two 


30Slafter: John Checkley, I., p. 87. 
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Anglican clergymen had written to the bishop of London on the sub- 
ject. 

The bishop submitted his opinion on the proposed synod to the 
Duke of Newcastle. He expressed his belief that the Independents 
of New England were no more than a federal ministry and people. 
By the Act of Union (VI. Ann. cap. v.), “every King and Queen at 
their Coronation shall take and subscribe an oath to maintain and pre- 
serve inviolably the settlement of the Church of England, and the Doc- 
trine, Discipline, Worship, and Government thereof as by law estab- 
lished within the Kingdoms of England and Ireland, the dominion of 
Wales and town of Berwick upon Tweed, and the Territories there- 
unto belonging. If by this clause the Ministers and people of the 
Church of England in the Plantations be made the established Church 
within the several Governments, then all the rest are only tolerated 
as here in England, and if so this double ill use may be made of by 
permitting the Independent Ministers of New England to hold a regular 
Synod. The established Clergy here may think it hard to be debarred 
of a Liberty which is indulged the Tolerated Ministers there, and the 
tolerated ministers here may think it equittable that their privileges 
should not be less than those of their Brethren in England.” 

The Lord Justices at Whitehall reproved Lieutenant-Governor 
Dummer for not consulting the proper authorities; and stated that the 
attorney and solicitor general “cannot collect that there is any regular 
establishment of a national or Provincial church there, so as to warrant 
the holding of convocations or synods of the clergy.” The synod was 
forbidden, to the chagrin of the Independents.** 

The letter of Myles to the bishop of London, October 14, 1725, re- 
veals the state of feeling. 


“All possible Care is taken Early to instill Prejudices 
against y® Church’s for yt Purpose not onely y€ Bookes I sent 
and many others, are put into thT Hands, and Young Students __ 
are earnestly exhorted to read mark and digest ‘em, and re- 
inforce y® Arguments on th™ Minds. And besides y® Ministers J 
are unwaried in the Applications to th™ Parents and Friends [- 
to exert th’ Authority and vehemently urge Not to depart from 
y® Religion of th™ Forefathers, and by no means conform to 
y® Corruptions and Humane Unscriptural Inventions, w°? they } 


protested against, and left the Native Countrey to free them- 
selves from y® Mischief of Imposition.’’*? 


: The same year six of the New England clergymen, including Mr. 


31Slafter: John Checkley, I, pp. 86-93. 
382Fulham MSS., Mass., Box II., #51 (Stevens & Brown Library of Con- 
gress transcript). 
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Myles, drew up a memorial to the S. P. G., giving a favourable account 
of their congregations, but complaining of annoyance and oppression. 
They spoke of the imprisonments for non-payment of taxes for the sup- 
port of dissenting teachers; and they prayed for a resident bishop who 
might protect the interests of the Church and give spiritual guidance. 
The same men forwarded a petition to the King in Council. They 
discussed the background of their present grievances. Charles the First 
had granted a charter to Massachusetts Bay, which was afterwards 
vacated by a judgment in chancery “‘on account that the said Colony had 
then a little before taken upon them to attempt to set up an established 
provincial religion by attempting to call Synods, &c.” Upon the vacating 
of the said charter, a new one was granted by William and Mary, where- 
by their said Majesties ordained liberty of conscience in worship to 
all Christians except Papists. This charter empowered the General 


Court to make all wholesome and reasonable laws not repugnant to the _ 


laws of England for the good of the province and the government there- 
of. The General Court was empowered to levy reasonable taxes on the 
estate and persons of the inhabitants, and to dispose of matters and — 
things whereby their Majesties’ subjects might be religiously, peaceably, 
civilly governed, protected, and defended, “as their good life and orderly 
conversation might win the natives to the knowledge and obedience of | 
the only true God and Christian Religion, which, and the adventurer’s 
free profession, the Charter declares to be the principal end of the said — 
plantation.” But the Independents, being more numerous than the 
Church of England people (to whom the charter allowed “at least equal — 
rights”), became masters of the laws and ministers of the privileges | 
of the said charter ; and having forgotten the liberty of conscience thereby 
granted, “they have eluded the said Charter and disappointed the rest 
of Your Majesty’s loyal subjects in the said Province of the benefit there- 
of, and having absolutely the ascendant of the established church . . 
have taken upon themselves to pass Laws tending to the very great 
prejudice and oppression of the members of the Church of England and 
the rest of the Inhabitants of the said Colony.” By a series of acts, which 
the petitioners reviewed and explained, the Independents had succeeded 
in establishing their religion, compelling the Church of England adherents 
to support their Congregationalist teachers, and rendering it almost im- 
possible in some places for the English Church to be set up. 


“That the said Independents having passed the aforesaid 

_ Laws in direct opposition to their said Charter and to the Laws 
and Constitution of this Kingdom, in order to oppress the 
Church of England people and other Christian Inhabitants con- 
scient Inhabitants, and having, by 
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the said Act of 1715, vested an illegal power in themselves of 
determining who should be ministers under the Qualifications 
aforesaid, and of appointing Ministers of their own perswasion 
and imposing them and their maintenances on all your Majesty’s 
subjects, even those of their Mother Church. To compleat their 
designs, under the said Laws, they set up themselves for, and 
acted as, an established Church, and very lately took upon them, 
as such, to erect a Synod, but which was taken notice and con- 
demned and disallow’d of by your Majesty.” 


The petitioners stated that they, as ministers of the Church of England — 
and missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in | 
Foreign Parts, “have laid a very fair Foundation of instructing great 
numbers of the Inhabitants there in the Doctrines and Principles of the 
Church of England . . . and should have made a much greater progress, — 
but for the oppressions and hardships which they continually received | 
from the Independants, in the said Province, which they continued daily — 
to exercise towards your petitioners and all that become members of 
their congregations, by unwarrantably rating and assessing them for — 
the support and maintenance of the Independent Teachers, and for the 
repairing and building the Independent Meeting Houses, and in de-— 
fault of payment, by distraining their goods and laying their persons — 
in actual imprisonment, and using all methods possible to discourage the 
Inhabitants from embracing our government, doctrine and liturgy, where- | 
by the members of our Churches are miserably distressed by the force — 
and violence that is used upon their Persons and Estates in case of | 
the least refusal or delay to contribute to the support of the dissenting 
Teachers and their meeting houses; and on which account, at least 
thirty of the members of the Church of England have been imprisoned 
at one time in one Town; and which your Petitioners humbly represent 
to your Majesty as the greatest obstacle to the encreasing of the Mem-— 
bers of the Church of England in that Province, it not being to be 
expected that tho’ in their heart the Inhabitants are entirely disposed 
to the Doctrine of the Church of England, that they should openly 
come into that profession, under which, as matters now stand, they 
cannot have protection, but are liable to imprisonment and all the dis- 
tresses of the persecuting resentm' of the Governing Power there, which 
is vested in the Independants, with whom the Church of England Pro- 
fessors are not at present even upon a level.” 

They desired, therefore, to lay such acts before the King in Council 
for his royal consideration, hoping that he would repeal them. First, 
no national or provincial church was by charter established in the 
province, but an extensive and universal liberty of conscience to all 
Christians except Papists. dency 
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above the King’s other subjects and above the Church of England in par-_ 
ticular; and take away liberty of conscience, security of religion, and 
invade the civil liberties and properties. Thirdly, the General Court has 
no power to make any laws imposing anything relating to any par- 
ticular form of worship, or assessing the Protestants of one denomination 
in support of those of another. Lastly, great distresses have been brought 
upon the Mother Church by the rigid manner of executing the said 
laws.** 

In all these contests with a determined and unyielding Independent 
element, when the Church of England was having to fight for every 
right and privilege, there were two clergymen who never lent their 
hearty co-operation, and who seemed ready to stand in the way of every 
movement which Mr. Myles and the other aggressive churchmen made. 
These two men were the assistants at King’s Chapel, the Reverend Henry 
Harris, and the missionary at Marblehead, the Reverend David Mossom. 
On the 7th of December, 1725, they sent their own memorial to the 
bishop of London. They had not gone to Rhode Island, where their 
six brother-clergymen had met, as they felt it would be improper to go 
into a Quaker government; besides the minister there, the Reverend 
Mr. Honyman, had refused the oaths tendered by the government as a 
test of his allegiance. : 


“We are thoro'ly sensible that many of the difficulties & 
troubles we are now exposed to, the nearer influences of a 
Bishop might skreen us from; but these we bear with as little 
complaint as may be, no ways doubting but that when it shall 
be found for the interest of the Church in the British Planta- 
tions & for the honour of the See of London some expedient 
will be provided. . . . It arises from a sense of humble duty & 
modesty that we do not expressly pray a Bishop may be fixt 
among us, because you & not we are the most competent judge 
of what will make most for the service of the Church in gen- 
eral, our being at once cut off or still continued a branch of 
the See of London.”’** 


The petition of the six clergymen was lodged in the Council Office. 
Later it was referred to a Committee of the Privy Council. Two months 
afterwards, by order of that Committee, it was referred to the considera- 
tion of the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantation. On Novem- 
ber 14th, 1727, the Lords Commissioners wrote a letter to the King’s 
attorney and solicitor general for their opinion, regarding three acts 
of the Assembly of Massachusetts Bay which had been confirmed by 
the Crown, and of which the clergy of the English Church had com- 


83Perry: Historical Collections, Massachusetts, pp. 191-200. 
34Perry: Historical Collections, Massachusetts, pp. 200-202, 
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ar- plained as being passed contrary to the New England charter. It does 
nd not appear that the attorney and solicitor general ever made any re- 
las port or that any further proceedings occurred.* 
ar The bishop of London was distressed over the difference that 
on existed between the Reverend Mr. Myles and his assistant ; and he wrote 
ht lettters to other clergymen to find the cause. The Reverend Mr. Mos- 
id som, who had sided with Harris, replied, January 7th, 1726, saying that 
“Time must be left to effect what Religion and Prudence enjoin.” Harris 
nt had tried to make peace, he said. Once the Reverend Mr. Cutler and 
ry Harris had met in company with some friends; and a reconciliation was 
‘ir proposed and consented to, and the means of notifying the bishop of — 
ry the same was decided by a letter to be signed jointly. Cutler was to 
e. draw up the letter; and the parties were to meet at the house of Mr. 
ry Myles on a prayer day before going to Church, and sign it. The letter 
n. was drafted, and sent to Harris, who approved and returned it. Harris — 
le went to Mr. Myles’s, to sign it; there he met Cutler, who refused to 
ir sign it himself, although he had drawn up the paper. Thus the effort 
0 failed. Cutler afterwards said that he would have signed it, if Myles 
d had been willing. Mr. Mossom said that Myles had fallen out with every 
a clergymen who had ever come into those parts and settled near him; 
: “he is firmly attach’d to the high flying Party ;” he is “of a querulous & 
; invidious temper, for I verily think that there has not been a Man in 
z=: his Company an hour together, for years past, but some part of his 
7 Discourse has turned upon Reflections on his Brethrens wealth, and com- 
plaints of his own Poverty.’’** 
On the 2nd of May, 1726, the Reverend Messrs. Myles and Cutler, 
: and five other New England clergymen—Harris and Mossom not being 
| in the number—convened at Boston, and discussed the problems of — 
7 Church. A letter was drawn up to the bishop of London, acknowledging ~ 
i their obligation for his “paternal Care and Endeavours to procure a 


Bishops being sent over into these Countrys.” A bishop is needed “to 
protect us from the Frowns of the Charter Governments . . . To direct 
our Conduct in our Churches and to one another. To oblige the un- 
truly and the Insolent to observe their Duty, and preserve the Dignity 
of their Characters. To confirm our Youth and for many other ends 
and Reasons.” They found themselves distressed by fines and imprison- 
ments, if they scrupled to contribute to the support of dissenting 
teachers.*” 
Under the Act of 1642, the “teaching elders” of Boston and five — 
86] bid., p. 202. 
36Fulham MSS., Mass., Box II., #42 (Stevens & Brown Library of Con- 
gress transcript). 
87Fulham MSS., Mass., Box I., #141 (Stevens & Brown Library of Con- 
gress transcript), 
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other townsmen were constituted members of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard. Still no Anglican minister except the Reverend Mr. Harris, 
who was popular among non-churchmen, had ever been admitted to the 
deliberations ; and even Mr. Harris had never been notified since Cutler 
became a member of the Church of England and left Yale. It had been 
expressly voted that Cutler was not entitled to a seat. On the 15th of 
June, 1727, the Reverend Messrs. Myles and Cutler sent a written en- 
quiry to the overseers, to know how they had forfeited title. When the 
overseers replied that they had never had the right, the two clergymen 
memorialised the General Court, “asking redress . . . for the wrongs 
they had sustained in being excluded, as ministers of the Church of 
England, from the inspection and ordering of Harvard College.” The 
petition was signed by about seventy Episcopal gentlemen, who claimed 
that the college was “the common nursery of piety and learning” to all 
parties in New England, and should be in charge of all. The overseers 
replied that the words “teaching elders” meant “in this country, from 
the very beginning, the pastors and teachers of a complete Congre- 
gational church,—the very same which the Scriptures call by the name 
of bishops; who have full power both of teaching and administering the 
sacraments, and of ruling in the said church.” It was also stated, that 
“for above fifty years after the settlement of the colony there was no 
minister, magistrate, or representative in the General Court, professedly 
of the Church of England; and for above forty years after the act con- 
stituting the college there were no other teaching elders, except those of 
Congregational churches then in being in the country;” and that “all 
the insinuations of the memorialists about their being teaching elders are 
groundless and vain, because no such denomination as ‘teaching elder’ 
can be found attributed to ministers of the Church of England.” 
Myles and Cutler replied to this decision with arguments; but they 
- were not successful. The Reverend Mr. Harris stood aloof. Cutler 
did his best to carry on the struggle; he asked the S. P. G. to interfere 
2 in England, and he importuned Governor Burnet to present the case.** 
On the 20th of July, 1727, Myles and Cutler and four other New 
England ministers met in their annual convention. The college situ- 
ation was discussed. It was remarked that the Episcopal clergymen 
were not notified to meet with the Overseers of Harvard, because the 
growth of the Church is regarded with envy. Both Harvard and Yale 
are operated in direct opposition to the Church; both colleges “strike 
an Insupportable Damp on the minds of all our Young Students.” The 
discrimination against the Church was evident. 


38Perry: Historical Collections, Massachusetts, pp. 212-216. 
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“Persons of unquestionable Zeal against us are promoted 
in all places. . . . The Laws to bind us to the Support of Dis- 
senting Teachers are yet in force, and executed accordingly ; 
and where any Pretence of Lenity is made it is in such thin 
Colours as may be easily seen thro; and appears no Security to 
us from those Hardships our churches have a long time, and do © 
still complain of and groan under.’’*® 


At this meeting, a letter was written to the secretary of the S. P. G., 
urging the need of bishops and the repeal of laws taxing churchmen, 
and reiterating the right to share in the government of the college. The 
ministers stated that there was a “great reformation in life and man- 
ners; and vice and immorality, rampant heretofore, do now begin to 
disappear.” The Lord’s Day was more strictly kept; and swearing, 
drinking, and debauchery were restrained “more from the awe of Re- 
ligion than the laws of Government ;” and “that these things are owing 
to the settlement of the Church in these parts is not only with joy ac- 
knowledged by her friends, but is plainly allowed by her Enemies both 
in principles and morals, in their grief, envy, and united opposition to 

Mr. Myles had fresh occasion to complain of the insolence of his 
assistant, September 26th, 1727. He said that Harris had spent a quar- 
ter of an hour railing at him from the pulpit; he had told him on the 
street that he was on an equal footing with him, and had as much to do 
in the Church as he had. Myles stated that Harris had threatened him 
with the law for accusing him of cheating in his trade and dealings. 
“I told him if the Course he desired was to thrash me, I told him as 
old as I was I doubted not but I cou’d defend myself.” Myles appealed 
to the bishop of London, to instruct Mr. Harris not to transgress his 
line or invade the rector’s rights.*! 

This unfortunate condition must have had an unwholesome effect. 
From the evidence in hand, it is easy to make conjectures. Unfriendly 
critics might blame Myles as jealous of his prerogatives and inclined 
to be suspicious and morbid; they might see in Harris a man ambitious 
of winning popularity and perhaps not unwilling to supplant his superior 
in the favour of the city. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the whole of Myles’s ministry had been beset by opposition and un- 
friendliness. The ceaseless efforts of the Independents to frustrate the 
progress of the Church and impede its movements must have made him 
suspicious and querulous. Furthermore, he was a sickly man. 


39Fulham MSS., Mass., Box I., #103 (Stevens & Brown Library of Con- 
gress transcript). 

49Perry: Historical Collections, Massachusetts, p. 224. 

41Fulham MSS., Mass., Box II., #47 (Stevens & Brown Library of Con- | 
gress trapscript). 
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On the 2nd of February, 1728, Myles notified his parishioners that, 
because of his “very low and languishing condition,” he must ask them 
to procure a curate from London. In fact, he had ceased his active 
duties since summer.*? A few days later (February 10th), about ninety 
of the members of King’s Chapel signed a petition to the bishop of 
London, that Mr. Harris be allowed to succeed Myles, who was sick with 
cancer. There was some opposition to the appointment; Mr. Checkley 
and others had no desire to see Harris as rector. 

Myles passed away, probably March Ist, 1728. He was buried 
on the 8th, with a costly funeral. Sewall noted the same in his diary; 


and the newspaper recorded it as followss— —s—s—‘“—sSs—sS 
“On Fryday last was decently and honourably Interred the 
Rev. Mr. Samuel Miles who dyed on Fryday the Ist Instant, 
in the 65th Year of his Age. The Pall was Supported by the 
Rev. Mr. Honeyman of Rhode-Island, Mr. Plant of Newbury, 
Mr. Pigot of Marblehead, Mr. Macsparron of Narragansett, — 
Mr. Miller of Brantry, and Mr. Watts appointed for and bound © 
to Annapolis-Royal. The Rev. Dr. Cutler led the Widow; the — 
Rev. Mr. Harris walk’d before the Corpse and buried it. The — 
Corpse was also followed by his Honour the Lieut. Governour 
and Council, the Justices, and the Disenting Ministers of the 


gu together with a vast Number of Gentlemen, Merchants, 


Mr. Myles had faithfully served his people; and though his relations 
with his assistants and with the Independents had not been pleasant 
at all times, there is no reason to doubt his sincerity and industry. 
He lived in strenuous times; and men of a less assertive turn would 
probably have forfeited such advantages as the Church was entitled 
to under the law. His opponents were ever on the alert; and he had 
little opportunity to cultivate repose and gentleness. That he was not 
looking for trouble where none existed and that he was not inclined 
to stir up strife may be surmised from the fact that he published no 
controversial pamphlets, although his ministry coincided with a bitter 
and virulent period of partisan authorship. He was the first Episcopal 
clergyman of New England education, and probably of New England 
birth. He had witnessed the growth of King’s Chapel to the stage where 
it had offshoots in three Massachusetts towns and one in Boston. He 
must have been a worthy, pious man, and a good preacher. 


*2Greenwood: History of King’s Chapel, p. 86. 
43New England ~— Journal, March 11, 1728. (See Sewall’s Diary, IIL, 
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HISTORY OF THE CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
PACIFIC 


By Henry H. Shires* 


HE beginnings of theological education in the West lay largely 
with three men, James Lloyd Breck, George W. Gibbs and 
William Ford Nichols. 

During the early years of Bishop Kip’s episcopate, in the fifties 
and sixties, it is a matter of record that his thoughts often ran toward 
theological education in the West as a means of solving the problem 
of an ever-pressing need for men. He was so engrossed, however, in 
his pioneering activities that he did nothing about it. 

At the same time, however, away to the East in Minnesota an 
amazing man with the soul of the pioneer, James Lloyd Breck, had a 
dream of doing for California what he had done for Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. The builder of Nashotah and the Faribault Mission felt 
that with his work there accomplished he must follow the setting sun 
to the new frontier, which he felt to be California. His plan was bold 
and forward-looking and in large measure he was able to put it into 
effect. Accompanied by three other clergymen who were to form the 
nucleus of an associate mission, and other lay helpers and students, 
he arrived in California in November of 1867. The part of his am- 
bitious plan which is of concern to theological education is the found- 
ing of the Missionary College of St. Augustine at Benicia by January 
20, 1868. This educational project included a college and grammar 
school for boys, and also a divinity school which probably had been 
the germ of the whole idea. The faculty consisted largely of Dr. Breck 
and his ordained associates. Five students for the divinity school had 
been brought from the East and a sixth member was added when a 
promising young Methodist clergyman sought orders in the Church. 

Unfortunately the divinity school was short-lived. In 1870 the 
college and divinity school were eliminated from the program owing © 
largely to lack of financial support and the collapse of other features of 
the Mission. 

Among the trustees of St. Augustine’s divinity school and col- 
lege was a layman of large means, George W. Gibbs, of San Francisco. 


*Dean of the School. 
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His interest in theological education, awakened probably by Breck, 
did not lapse with the closing of the divinity school but rather grew 
and developed with the passing years. In fact so strong was his con- 
_ viction that there ought to be work of this character in the West that 
after the University of California was established at Berkeley he ap- 
proached Bishop Kip with the offer of a piece of land for a divinity 
school near the University, if the bishop would undertake the project. 
_ The offer was not accepted because at this time, during the late seven- 
ties, many other more immediate problems needed solution. 

Meanwhile, as an indication that the problem of developing a na- 
tive ministry was giving concern to other laymen, Robert K. Eastman, 
a communicant of the Church in Stockton, bequeathed a sum of $35,000 
to the diocese of California to be used exclusively for assisting young 
men of the West to receive theological training. This fund was to be 
administered by the bishop and standing committee of the diocese of 
California which at that time included the whole state. 

Here the effort rested until the coming of the young, energetic 
and statesmanlike Dr. Willian: Ford Nichols as the second bishop of 
California in 1890. Two years after he arrived, in his convention ad- 
dress, Bishop Nichols challenged the Church in California to face some 
_ of the problems consequent to building the Church in a new country, 
chief of which was to make “prcvision for the establishment of a train- 
ing school for students in theology”. This was not the first time this 
matter had come before the convention. When the canons of the dio- 
cese were adopted at the first convention in 1851 a canon was passed 
which said that “the diocesan institutions should be a college and a 
theological seminary”. This canon and its other provisions were 
dropped in 1853 as too premature and visionary. Bishop Nichols’ vig- 
-orous leadership was supported by the clergy and the laity, some of 
whom had long seen the need and desired to do something about it. 
He probably had no idea that matters would shape up as quickly as 
_ they did, however. A survey of possible sites for a divinity school was 
_ begun a few weeks after the convention on an “if, as and when” basis. 
_ George W. Gibbs, who for long had a real and intelligent interest in 
_ the project, offered the bishop as a site for the proposed school a four- 
acre tract of land in the city of San Mateo, about twenty miles south 
of San Francisco. There was a sizeable building on it formerly used 
“as an orphanage which could be readily adapted to divinity school 
purposes. The offer was accepted and the first obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of the project overcome. It was thought that the site thus se- 
cured was particularly felicitous because of its location between the 
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two great universities of Stanford and California, whose resources 
would thus in some way be available to the students. 
The reasons that made the establishment of a divinity school in — 


capitulated. The first consideration was the distance of this section 

from the East. The problem of securing men for the many fields that — ~- 
were rapidly developing in the West was complicated by the expense _ 
involved in travel, difficulty in getting the proper men to leave the — 
East, where the strength of the Church lay, and the further difficulty - 
of personal interviews on the part of bishop and vestries with those — 
who expressed their willingness to come. Also the expense in sending _ 
men East for theological education was not an inconsiderable factor. 
Moreover, through sad experience it was found that many of those who | a 
were sent away for training failed to return. +s 

The chief reason which led to the effort to establish a western 
divinity school was the conviction on the part of the leadership in the | 
West that the Church could never realize its full potentialities until it Ay 
had begun to supply itself in large measure with a native ministry. It - 
was pointed out that from its beginning the Church with unerring in- 
stinct had striven to develop native leadership in every new field it en- 
tered. A Church which had to draw its clergy from afar or to send 
them to a distance for training was at a disadvantage, and would re- 
main so while this condition lasted. 

It was also pointed out that the West was too far away from the _ 
other seminaries to share in the stimulus which a seminary offers to j 
the clergy already in the field. The presence of a theological institu-- 
tion with its faculty of trained men, its library and its research activi- 4 
ties, could only supply that integration of religious activity which a_ 
field so vast and remote as the West needed for its fuller life. 

All this was the mature judgment not only of the Church in Cali-— 
fornia, but also of all the bishops then (1892) at work in the West. 
In a prospectus for the school called “Document No. 1” a statement 
calling attention to the necessity for such a school was signed by the 
bishops of Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada and Utah, Arizona and 
New Mexico, Olympia and Spokane. 

At the General Convention in 1892 much encouragement was _ 
given Bishop Nichols to proceed with the contemplated seminary. 
Bishops and delegates from the Pacific Slope showed themselves keenly — 
interested. What was still more to the point was the offer by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan to give $20,000 to endow a professorship to be known > 
as the Bishop John Williams Professorship. In the spring of 1893 
George W. Gibbs, whose interest had already been so generously mani- 
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fested, added to his gift of land and building, $20,000 for the endow- 
ment fund. 

It was then concluded that there was sufficient support in sight to 
begin the work. Accordingly a call was issued for students and a 
small faculty assembled to start off the life of the school in October 
of 1893. Dr. James Otis Lincoln, a graduate of Harvard and the 
Berkeley Divinity School, was called to be the first professor. Bishop 
Nichols assumed the duties of dean and the Reverend William I. Kip, 
grandson of Bishop Kip and a young man of brilliance, was called to 
be the third member of the original faculty. St. Luke’s Day was set 
for the actual opening of the school because it was hoped that the 
school would furnish many men for the missionary effort of the Church. 

In the chapel of the school, one of the rooms of the former or- 
phanage, the enterprise was launched with only nine people present. 
Bishop Nichols celebrated and Dr. Lincoln was the gospeller and 
Reverend W. I. Kip the epistoler. The first student, G. M. Cutting, 
arrived an hour or so after the service. It was a small beginning but 
the significance of it was not lost on the community as a whole. A 
ginning its comment with the words: “An important event in the history 
full column was devoted by the San Francisco Call to the story, be- 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church took place yesterday at San Mateo 
when the new divinity school was opened to the use of students by 
Bishop Nichols. The ceremonies were unostentatious. Indeed they 
were the beginning of things rather than a formal opening.” 

The subsequent history of the school can well be treated by divid- 
ing it into three sections, each to cover its life in the three places of 
its abode. For eighteen years it remained in San Mateo, then it re- 
- moved to San Francisco for nineteen years, and for twelve years it has 
_ been in Berkeley. In a way each move marks a stage in its progress 
and a change of emphasis. The first period marks the experiment of 
theological education in the quiet of a suburban and, at the time, al- 
most rural community, free from the busy hum of urban life. This 
seemed rather idyllic to the San Francisco Call. In his comment the 
reporter said, “It is charmingly situated in large grounds. The per- 
fect quiet of its surroundings is admirably conducive to study”. Its 
removal to San Francisco, in part at least, represents a feeling that 
training for the ministry can better be had in the heart of a great city. 
_ The removal to Berkeley represents the feeling that a more favorable 
- atmosphere than the country or city is the academic community. We 
shall endeavor to trace the life of the school in these three differing 
environments. 

In the San Mateo days the school took on the character which 
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~ _we have reason to assume the bishop desired it to have. Bishop Nichols 


| : measure bear the stamp of their bishop dean, and their present loyalty 


had been profoundly influenced by the type of education which he ex- 
perienced at Berkeley Divinity School, then in Middletown, Connec- 
 ticut, a small, quiet community like San Mateo. Undoubtedly, he 
- wanted to reproduce all this in California. The very name, “Divinity 
27 School”, the character of the community selected for the California 
project, the language of the school prayer, can be traced to this desire. | 
More particularly, as Bishop Williams of Connecticut was dean and 
an outstanding influence in the life of the students at the Berkeley 
Divinity School, so Bishop Nichols became the dean and source of 
inspiration to all the men in training at San Mateo. A house was soon 
built so that the bishop and his family might live in close contact with 
_ the students. All those who shared the life of San Mateo in some 


to the school is of the warmest type, indicating an appreciation of the 
valuable training they undoubtedly there received. 

Life in the school was characterized by one of the earliest stu- 
po as “plain living and high thinking, days of enthusiasm aroused, 
the soul awakened to the vision of an ideal worth living for, the first 
stirrings of the sense of gratitude to God, the first springing up of the 
great desire to dedicate his best to God”. Such testimony bears ample 
witness to the quality of the training of this period. The faculty, later 
augmented by the addition of Dr. Herbert H. Powell, and Dr. F. P. 
Murgotten, was able. A wholesome spirit permeated the student body 
and the life of the common room with its sympathetic chaff, and good 
_humored debate added much to the morale. 
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The missionary note was struck at the very first service, when 


the offering was designated for foreign missions. This interest in | 
_ missions was afterward kept to the forefront. The first student to be 
enrolled, the Reverend G. M. Cutting, volunteered for service and spent 
the first years of his ministry abroad. Bishop Nichols at the end of 
twenty-five years of the school’s life proudly announced that 17% of 
the graduates of the school had gone into missionary work. 

The school amply fulfilled the major functions for which it was 
founded, that of training a native ministry. Up to the time of its re- 
moved to San Francisco over 90% of the students were from the far 
West, most of them from the state of California. Only of late have 
men begun to come from outside the province in appreciable numbers. 

During these years it attained a reputation of being more or less 
of a diocesan institution. It was not, and was never so intended, but 
with the bishop of California taking such an active place in its life it 
- probably was bound to be so antares What gave further color to 
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this opinion was that the school was not incorporated. There were no 


vested in him as a corporation sole. This was done for convenience 
_ sake; and since it was agreed among the bishops that no degrees were 
to be given until the school had attained a certain permanence, sta- 
bility and academic standard, there was no necessity for incorporation. 
_ Indeed, in a desire to win respect for their academic ideals, the dean 
and faculty made no attempt even to give diplomas of graduation to 
_ the men completing the three year training. In fact diplomas were 
not awarded until 1914. Action then taken made the privilege of a 
diploma retroactive to the members of the earlier classes desiring them. 
The original building, adapted and enlarged, was soon supple- 
_ mented by the construction of two faculty houses, one, as we have noted, 
occupied by the dean, and the other by the much beloved Dr. Lincoln. 
The grounds were cultivated and beautified by the voluntary labor of 
faculty and students. Plans were developed for the future buildings 
of the school, and at the time of the meeting of General Convention 
in San Francisco in 1901 the corner stone of the proposed new group 
_ of buildings was laid in the presence of many of the bishops and depu- 
ties. The building program was largely underwritten by Mrs. George 
_W. Gibbs. Progress on the construction was definitely stopped in 
1906 by the great earthquake and no attempt was made subsequently to 
complete it. 

During this period Canon Kip and his successor on the faculty, 
_ the Reverend Dan Lewis, were removed by death. Dr. H. H. Powell 
was added to the faculty in 1900. Among those who also served on the 
faculty during this period were the Reverend Henry H. Haynes, Rev- 
-erend J. De Wolf Cowie, and Dr. Edward L. Parsons. Occasional lec- 
_ tures were given by many others. 

It was the earthquake which really ended the San Mateo period, 
for had it not been for the earthquake and fire the magnificent cathedral 
property in San Francisco probably would not have been given to the 
_ Church by the Crocker family. When this princely gift was made to 
the diocese, in his plans for its development Bishop Nichols made gen- 


tice provision for the divinity school. This pattern of the English 


| diocesan theological school, located under the shadow of the cathe- 
_ _dral, probably had its effect on the bishop’s thinking, especially in view 
of the fact that the new building program at San Mateo had been 
wrecked. Mrs. Gibbs, who had been ready to finance the San Mateo 
buildings, was now willing to build the excellent building of steel and 
‘ . “4 stone known as Gibbs Hall, still standing and used as a chapter house 
cathedral. 
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This San Francisco phase of the life of the school stretches over 
a period of nineteen years, from 1911 to 1930. It has its own charac- 
ter as surely as the San Mateo days. The school was unquestionably 
influenced by its proximity to the life of the cathedral and the dio- 
cesan activities centering in the neighboring diocesan house. The 
focus of the interest of the students was not so much the school as the 
Church and its abounding activities. The bishop was not so close to 
the men as when he lived at the school, in San Mateo, and the very 
_ presence of the city was also a factor in depriving the school of some- 
thing of the warmth which characterized the former years. But there a 
were values from intimate association with the work of the Church in 
a larger center of population. A constant stream of interesting per- | 
sonalities enriched the life of the students. It was at this period that 
the school drew on the teaching resources of the nearby universities. 
Dr. Gardner and Professor H. R. Fairclough came from Stanford to 
give courses, and Professor W. A. Morris from the University of Cali- 
_ fornia. It should be noted when thinking of some of those who had a 
profound influence in the life of the students that Mrs. Lincoln, wife | 
of the sub-dean, did much to mould helpfully many successive genera- — 
tions of students with her vitalizing faith and courageous outlook on ~ 


life. 


In 1914 the Eighth Missionary Department adopted the school 
as the divinity school of the Department. This was the first step, soon bo 
to be followed by many others, to dissociate the school from any ten- | 
dency in the Church to regard it as a local, diocesan institution. The 1 
next step was to incorporate the school in order to vest responsibility — 
in a board of trustees and to receive authority to grant degrees. The 
articles of incorporation were amended in 1924 when the newly formed 
province agreed to declare the school the official divinity school of 
the province, and further agreed to elect five trustees to the board. The 
restriction providing that the bishop of California should be president 
of the board was likewise renewed. Meanwhile sentiment, chiefly 
fostered by Dr. Powell, was gathering headway to the effect that it 
would be advantageous should opportunity permit to move the school 
to Berkeley. It was felt that it would be of inestimable value to put the 
students in touch with the teaching resources and academic standards 
of the university and the three theological schools located there, and 
also that it would serve to break whatever ties remained linking it in 
people’s minds with the diocese of California. : 

When Bishop Nichols died in 1923, Dr. Powell was made dean. 
Dr. Powell was a great Semitic scholar whose abilities were widely 
recognized in the Church and in many academic circles outside. He was 
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also a learned canonist whose resources General Convention employed 
over a long period of years. He won the loyalty of students and the 
good will of the public to the school. Soon after Dr. Powell became 
dean an arrangement was entered into whereby the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge sent out from time to time one of its 
teaching staff to carry on a teaching program for a limited term. Among 
those who came to the school under this agreement were Dr. William 
Wood and Dr. Norman Nash. It was an exceedingly helpful factor in 
tying up the standards and caliber of the academic work on the Coast 
with that prevailing in the East. 

When Grace Cathedral undertook its campaign to build the new 
structure, it adopted a new design which called ultimately for the re- 
moval of Gibbs Hall. This was the opportunity which had been awaited 
ever since it had been decided by the trustees in 1925 to move the 
school to Berkeley when occasion offered. The chapter of the Cathe- 
dral agreed to purchase the divinity school building and the way was 
then opened to begin the third chapter of the school’s life. Property 
was purchased on Ridge Road in Berkeley only a block north of the 
campus of the university and but a few hundred feet from the Pacific 
School of Religion, the largest theological college in the West. A new 
Gibbs Hall was built, a large and attractive building of steel and brick, 
well designed for its purpose. Subsequently additional property was ac- 
quired to provide for normal expansion. The actual removal to Berkeley 
was completed by April, 1930. 

The effect of the change was soon apparent. The happiest results 
followed upon the close relations at once established with the Pacific 
School of Religion, the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School and the Starr 
King School for the Ministry. Mutual exchange privileges were adopted 
by all the seminaries and the Church Divinity School availed itself 
largely of the offerings of the Pacific School of Religion both for re- 
quired work and elective courses. By common consent certain courses 
were not duplicated. From the beginning an appreciable number of 
students from the other schools, especially the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, took work at the Church Divinity School. The effect on the 
academic life was wholesome in establishing academic standards and 
in opening new resources in teaching and library to the students. The 
climate of Berkeley was stimulatingly academic and tended to balance 
the students’ viewpoint by a proper emphasis on the intellectual aspects 
of religious training. This close cooperation with other academic 
agencies also resulted in a careful rearrangement and enrichment of the 
curriculum of prescribed and elective work. 
Under Dr. Powell’s leadership the schoo 
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real and effective its provincial status by endeavoring to make the 
province conscious of its responsibility in helping to build a theo- 
logical center for the West. An annual grant from provincial funds 
was obtained and a place secured on the synod’s program for an 
annual statement of the affairs of the school. 

From the beginning the school had operated largely on the in- 
come of its invested funds. The original $40,000 endowment was in- 
creased by a $35,000 bequest from Miss Augusta Hart Williams and 
by $25,000 secured from the sale of the San Mateo property. With 
the expansion of the life of the school and the shrinkage of funds and 
interest rates an effort was made by Dr. Powell and the trustees to 
secure additional money from individuals in the Church with but 
modest success. Later on in the Berkeley period a system of small unit 
giving was instituted which has been most helpful in meeting op- 
erational expense. 

When Dr. Powell’s health began to fail the Reverend Schuyler 
Pratt was brought to the school to share some of the responsibility 
of administration. This relief was welcome but Dr. Powell did not 
long survive, dying in 1933. His loyalty to the school and the cause of 
theological education in the West had led him to refuse other teach- 
ing posts in the Church from time to time, and a large part of the con- 
tribution the school has made to the Church in the West is attribu- 


table to him. The present dean entered into the service of the school 
in 1935. 


During this Berkeley period other buildings have been added 
to the original Gibbs Hall from time to time. A dean’s house was 
erected next to Gibbs Hall and provision for the recreational life of 
the students was made by the construction of a concrete tennis court. 
Later All Saints Chapel was built, a gothic structure of brick and 
stone in architectural accord with the other buildings, and named in 
memory of the Reverend George F. Weld, a devoted trustee. This was 
followed later by a library building, named in honor of Dr. J. O. 
Lincoln, a professor and librarian from the very inception of the in- 
stitution. Other property was acquired on which it is hoped another 
dormitory in time will be built. The number of volumes in the library 
has been increased to 16,000, which with the 50,000 volumes now in 
the Pacific School of Religion, give the student ample bibliographical 
background. 

Gradually the school now began to take a larger place in the 
life of the West and in the Church as a whole, and the necessity for 
the development of a theological institution in the West became more 
sharply defined. General Convention in 1937 passed a resolution call- 
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ing upon the Church to recognize the work the school was doing and call- 
ing upon Church people everywhere to strengthen its work. New 
faculty men were added and the literary output of the members of the 
faculty has made a real contribution to current religious literature. 
One of the functions for which the school was originally founded, to 
build an institution which by honorary degrees might bring recog- 
nition to a few outstanding leaders of the Church in the West, has 
been fulfilled from time to time. Many of the clergy in the field have 
been encouraged to study for the bachelor of divinity degree, and 
provision was made for a certain amount of graduate study for those 
who wish the higher degrees. The school has become a member of 
the American Association of Theological Schools. A year ago the 
trustees elected the Right Reverend Robert B. Gooden, D. D., suffragan 
bishop of Los Angeles, president of the board, emphasizing the wider 
and more representative nature of the school’s character as the school 
of the whole far West. 

The alumni list now possesses 175 names of ‘men who have 
actually graduated from the school. Many others also have received 
here a part of their education. They are at work in all sections of the 
Church, but the far largest portion is in the West and in the mission 
field. Three have been advanced to the episcopate and many others 
have risen to posts of large responsibility. 

The Right Reverend E. L. Parsons, bishop of California, suc- 
ceeded Bishop Nichols as president of the board of trustees and re- 
mained in this post until his retirement as bishop. His contribution 
to the life and policies of the school has been invaluable, both as 
trustee and teacher. He now occupies a post in the faculty as head 
of the department of theology. The other members of the present 
faculty are the dean, Henry H. Shires, the Reverend Dr. Randolph 
C. Miller, the Reverend Everett B. Bosshard, the Reverend Arnold 
Nash, the Right Reverend Irving P. Johnson, the Reverend Henry M. 
Shires and the Reverend Dr. Pierson Parker. Throughout the years 
many of the clergy in the West, too numerous to chronicle here, have 
given generously of their time as lecturers and instructors. 
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The Oversea Episcopate: Centenary History of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, 
1841-1941. By the Rev. W. F. France, M. A. Westminster, S. W. 1., London, 
1941. 32 pp. 


A little known chapter in the world-wide expansion of the Anglican Com- 
munion is ably told in this small brochure by the oversea secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts who is also the honorary 
secretary of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund. The historical introduction is a sum- 
mary of the attempts and failures to establish the Anglican episcopate outside the 
British Isles during the 17th and 18th centuries. The American War of Indepen- 
dence was an ecclesiastical, as well as a political and social, revolution. It not 
only forced the expansion of the Anglican episcopate by the erection of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church as an autonomous body within the Anglican Communion, 
but it ushered in the new era of separation of Church and State, the like of which 
on a national scale had not been seen in Christendom since the days of Constantine. 

There are, however, some errors of fact in the historical introduction. The 
author states: “The first permanent settlement of colonists in America was in 
1606 and the first celebration of the Holy Communion was in 1607, so the Church 
was not slow in following her children.” The Rev. Dr. Brydon, historiographer 
of the diocese of Virginia and associate editor of this Magazine, corrects this state- 
ment as follows: 


“The actual facts are that the charter of the Virginia Company was ob- — 
tained April 10, 1606. The little flotilla of three ships carrying the first colo- 
nists sailed from London, December 20, 1606, and was detained near the Eng- 
lish coast by contrary winds until February 8, 1606/07. They left the English — 
shores about that date and arrived at Cape Henry, April 26, 1607. After 
spending a couple of weeks exploring the bay and river, they fixed upon the 
definite site of Jamestown and arrived there to disembark on May 13, 1607. — 


They celebrated the Holy Communion on the third Sunday after Trinity which _ 


in that year was June 21, old style, or July 1, new style. Arriving at James- — 
town as they did on Rogation Wednesday, and debarking on Ascension Day, 
they had the first celebration of the Holy Communion within six weeks.” 


Mr. France’s explanation of the origins of the bishop of London’s jurisdiction 
over the spiritual and ecclesiastical affairs of the colonies is not borne out by A. L. 
Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, (p. 12), nor by — 
Norman Sykes, Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, 1669-1748 (pp. 334-5). Neither 
is his statement about the appointment of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Moray (or 
Murray), rector of Ware Parish in Virginia, as bishop of Virginia, quite accurate. 
The latest research on this latter subject, it is to be hoped, will be secesaies in 
some future issue of HIstorIcAL MAGAZINE. 
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The Colonial Bishoprics Fund was initiated by the bishop of London (Charles 
James Blomfield, 1828-1856) in a letter to the archbishop of Canterbury (William 
Howley, 1828-1848), dated April 1840, and received the latter’s whole-hearted 
cooperation. At the first public meeting (April 27, 1841), in behalf of the project, 
called by the archbishop, “all the bishops within reach of London, many lay peers, 
and many hundreds of the most distinguished of the clergy and lay members of 
the Church,” attended. Believe it or not, £80,000 (about $400,000.00) were raised. 
In those days a few people in England could give a lot of money. William E. 
Gladstone was there, spoke eloquently, and served as one of the treasurers of the 
Fund from the beginning until his death fifty vears later. 

In 1841 there were but ten Anglican bishoprics outside the British Isles, (not 
counting those of the American Episcopal Church, in which there were 27 dioceses 
with 21 bishops) : 


: Nova Scotia, 1787: Quebec, 1793; Calcutta, 1814; Jamaica, 1824; Bar- 
. badoes, 1824; Madras, 1835; Australia, 1836; Bombay, 1837; Toronto, 1839; 
New Foundland, 1839, 


- -By 1872, 31 years after the Fund’s establishment, a total of £238,000 (over 
$1, 000,000) had been received and thirty new dioceses scattered over the world had 
been wholly or partly endowed, again not counting the 41 dioceses and 47 bishops 
of the American Church as of 1872. 

By 1891, when the Jubilee public meeting was held (June 19th), at which the 
aged Gladstone again spoke eloquently for nearly an hour, the ten oversea dioceses 
had increased to 82. [In the American Episcopal Church there were in addition: 
52 dioceses, 10 domestic missionary districts, and 73 bishops.] Of the 82 oversea 
dioceses, not counting those in the United States, “no less than 61 are grouped 
in seven self-governing provinces.” New Zealand, as an example, which had been 
one of the first'to be set up as a diocese with 12 clergy in 1841, was in 1891 a 
province of six dioceses and 254 clergy. 

By the end of the Fund's first century (1941), the total receipts in one 
hundred years had been £903,000 (c. $4,400,000), and over 100 overseas dioceses 
had been established whose endowments in whole or in part had been received 
from the Fund. Most of these dioceses are now a part of autonomous Churches 
within the Anglican Communion. 

But the last fifty years have not been as rosy, financially speaking, as the 
first half century. This condition the author justly laments for “some £750,000 
new capital is required if modest provision is to be made for existing dioceses 
partially endowed, or with no endowment, and for new dioceses authorized or 
projected.” 

By 1891 the initial enthusiasm had already cooled and the contributions to 
the Fund, in both numbers and amount, had proportionately declined. The causes 
for this Mr. France analyzes with acumen. Negatively, the stream of emigration 
from the British Isles has slowed up or ceased altogether, and “there is no 
longer any sense of a great wrong to be righted”. Positively, (1) the Fund never 
had a full time secretary and consequently no single person was responsible for 
initiative; (2) paradoxically, the creation of autonomous provinces lessened the 
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nome Church’s sense of responsibility; and most important, (3) the Fund never 
x adjusted itself to the radical social and economic changes of the last fifty years: 


“In the nineteenth century (or at least the first seventy years of it) all 
charities lived upon the large support of the few, while for the last fifty years 
they have depended upon the small gifts of the many. All this is written 
large in the life of the Missionary Societies, which have been compelled to 
build up elaborate machinery to arrest the attention of the ‘man-in-the-pew’, 
and having done this, so to educate him as to retain his devotion. The Colo- 
nial Bishoprics’ Fund has never taken steps to adjust itself to these great 
changes .. .” 


There is a lesson in this last statement for every bishop and priest of the — 
American Church. “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


— WALTER HERBERT STOWE. 


Dr. Hayden brings to the writing of this truly monumental book four 
years’ experience of residence in the Philippines as an exchange professor, — 
a newspaper correspondent, vice-governor and secretary of public instruction, | 
in addition to which he was for six months acting governor-general, and is 
now professor of Political Science in the University of Michigan. He here 
traces the development of the Filipinos from subjection to a decadent Euro- a 
pean state to a progressive commonwealth, democratic in form and modern 
in its organization, looking forward to national independence in 1846. In 
brilliant fashion he interprets the forces which have contributed to this trans- 
formation. He includes in his survey education, public health, social wel- 
fare, the connection between the church and the state, and analyses the 
relation of the Philippines to China and Japan, together with its relations to 
the United States. The illuminating preface was written after the outbreak of the 
war, the effect of which the author finds it difficult to foresee. It is, however, 
interesting to note that in his judgment “the American-Philippine relationship 
had, on the whole, been happier and more fruitful than any other which has | 
existed in modern times between a dominant and a dependent people.” This is * 
essentially a timely book, informing to the highest degree. . & Beare 
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The Catholic Revival in England, by John J. O’Connor. New York. Macmillan 
Co. 1942. Pp. 102. $1. 


A compact and interesting sketch of the development of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England from 1770 to 1902. The leader of the revival was Wiseman, | 
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of the Church of the Good eens, first editor of the diocesan paper and 
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who wrote the famous essay on St. Augustine and the Donatists, which destroyed 
Newman’s faith in Anglicanism, and became Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
The other outstanding figure was Manning, as oblique as he was clever, and the 
inveterate foe of Newman, whom he accused as holding “low views” of the Papacy. 
The part Manning played in securing the adoption of the dogma of the infallibility 
of the Pope is clearly brought out as is also his interest in labor and social 
problems. This little volume is an admirable illustration of what a manual of 


Church history should be. Cc 


America in the New Pacific, by George E. Taylor. New York. Macmillan Co. 
1942. Pp. 160. 


It would be difficult to find a more timely book than this, or to find an 
author better qualified to write on the problems of the Pacific than Professor 
Taylor. His mature judgment is based upon two years as a newspaper cor- 
respondent in China, teaching in Chinese universities and extensive travel in Japan 
and Manchuria. Professor of the Far Eastern Department in the University of 
Washington, he has engaged in intensive research under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations in New York. Strong in the conviction that ultimate 
victory depends upon our knowing “what kind of a world we are fighting in, and 
what kind of a world we are fighting for”, he discusses the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the aims of Japan and the United States in the Pacific. Not 
seeking to colonize, “America has exported ideas, rather than armies”, among which 
he lists Christian ideas in relation to sex and the family, an economic philosophy 
and the policy of the “open door”. There is a particularly illuminating chapter 
on “China as an ally” as it fits in with the Pacific picture. It may be said with 
emphasis that any American seeking an intelligent understanding of the present 
situation in the Pacific and its probable outcome, will find this book an invaluable 
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A History of Grace Church in Manchester, Originally Known as St. Michael's. 
1841-1941. Compiled by Lauretta Bailey Sawtelle, Parish Historian. Man- 


chester, N. H. 1941. Pp. 72. 


An interesting sketch of one hundred years of church life and work in a New 


_ Hampshire mill town. Well illustrated; excellently printed. Grace Church is to 


be commended for having its own parish historian. Paki —— “ai 


Sermon in Memory of the Rev. George Thomas Linsley, D. D., by the Rev. 


William A. Beardsley, D. D. Hartford. Church Missions Publishing Com- 
pany. Pp. 17. 25 cents. 


A tribute to the memory of a Connecticut presbyter, for thirty years rector 
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Woodbury. 


 Woodba of the Seabury Society for the Preservation of the Glebe House at 


Reprint of the Journal of the Second Convention (1827) of the Diocese of Missis- 


The Little Red Schoothouse, by Agnes De Lima and the Staff. New York. The 
Macmillan Co. 1942. Pp. 355. $3.50. 


called “progressive education”, with an Introduction by John Dewey. The school 
began in 1921. The children, three hundred and fifty in number, are grouped 
according to their abilities. There are no written reports to parents; no marks; 
no prizes. The dominant principle underlying the instruction is that “education 
is growth of the entire personality”; its purpose is to build up sound and whole- 
~ some habits of thinking. In this it has been and is strikingly successful. In addi- 
- tion to a clear cut exposition of an educational policy, the book adds a detailed 
account of the curriculum, which is designed to train a child in the art of living. 
: ‘It should be of special interest to parents and to those engaged in the teaching 
profession. There is an excellent bibliography of children’s books and books on 
child development. 


*» sippi. Edited by Nash Kerr Burger, Historiographer, with a Foreword by 
Theodore DuBose Bratton, Retired Bishop of Mississippi. 


This is the second in a series of reprints of the journals of the diocese of 

_ Mississippi. (For a review of the first, see Historical Magazine of the Protestant 

_ Episcopal Church, Volume X (September, 1941), p. 294.) The printing of the 

original journal has been followed exactly. The editor provides a two-page 
historical resume, “How the Diocese Began”. 

A like project is to be commended to other dioceses which are one hundred 
years old or more, since complete files of their early journals are rare or difficult 
of access. In those days of small things, ecclesiastically speaking, each clergyman 
usually made a report on the state of his congregation; and these reports are in- 
valuable for reconstructing the beginnings of the Church in the newer states and 
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Sermon at the Two Hundredth Anniversary of St. Paul’s Church, Wallingford, 
Connecticut, by the Rev. Wm. A. Beardsley. 1941. o 7 
A valuable sketch of the history of one of the oldest parishes in Connecticut. ; 
| 
Under the intriguing title of “The Little Red Schoolhouse”, Miss De Lima, : 
aided by the staff of the school, writes the story of an experiment in what is 
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The Highway of God, by Ralph W. Sockman. New York. The Macmillan Co. 
1942. Pp. 228. $2. 


This is the latest of the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching at Yale. It 
measures up to any of its predecessors. Based upon the ministry of John Bap- 
tist, it draws a parallel betwen his wilderness ministry and the ministry called 
for in the troubled world of today. In developing this theme, Dr. Sockman draws 
upon his long experience as a preacher in New York and his lectures are shot 
through with literary charm. He is modern and sanely liberal. Younger men in 
the ministry will find this volume rich in suggestion. — 

», 

The Story of American Catholicism, by Theodore Maynard. New York. The 
Macmillan Co., 1941. xviii. 694 pages. $3.50. 


A more accurate title would be “The Story of Roman Catholicism in 
America,” for nothing whatever is said of any other variety. The adjective 
“Roman,” however, is studiously avoided by the author, although he does not 
hesitate to express his admiration for the control of his Church in this country 
by the authorities at Rome. 

It is difficult to appraise the volume as history since much of it is frankly 
propaganda. The author tells us that his aim is to show that “the Catholic 
Church in truth is the natural upholder of American institutions . . . one of 
the strongest bulwarks of American liberty.” Hence not a few sections of the 
book are in the form of argument or rhetorical statement, rather than uncolored 
presentation of historical fact. For instance, when the ephemeral attempts at 
settlement by Spanish and French Roman Catholics are considered, it is not enough 
to describe them; the conclusion must be drawn that “their culture remains to 
this day as among the deepest foundations of America”! 

The chapter on the French missions concludes with the statement that “all 
the Indians of the North American continent might have been won for Christ 

had not the Protestant settlements undone the work of the missionaries.” 
The author appears to have forgotten that at the beginning of the chapter he 
gave another reason for the French failure, namely, that “Champlain, backing 
the wrong horse among the Indian tribes, shot dead an Iroquois chief,” thus 
making “implacable enemies of the Five Nations.” 

As might be expected there is the usual Roman Catholic exaltation of Mary- 
land as the cradle of religious liberty. It is true enough, as the author says, 
that Lord Baltimore never intended to found an exclusively Catholic colony. But 
it is also true that unless he was prepared to tolerate Protestants he could have 
had no colony at all. One of the most serious defects in the author’s historical 
scholarship is his disaparagement of Roger Williams’ contribution to religious 
toleration as “largely a myth.” 

The words “bigotry” and “intolerance” are favorites of the author. They 
are used again and again—but always of the opponents of Roman Catholicism. 
A reader from Mars would surely conclude that no Roman Catholic in the his- 
tory of the world, and especially in the history of England and America, had 
ever shown the least symptom of these unamiable qualities. 
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When it comes to a consideration of the causes of this Protestant “bigotry,” 
those mentioned are the colonists’ inheritance of the English penal code, their 
fear of French instigation of the Indians, their fear of Spanish invasion from 
Florida, their fear of a Stuart restoration, and the widespread belief that Catholi- 
cism was the foe of liberty. The author admits that there may have been some 
foundation for the fear of Indian atrocities stirred up by the French, but as for a 
Stuart restoration, why not? no king had been a more loyal upholder of Prot- 
estantism that James II! Of course, the conviction of Locke, Milton, and others 
that Catholicism was the foe of freedom was wholly without foundation. Back of 
this the author does not go. What lay at the basis of the penal code and the 
colonists’ fears and the conviction of Milton and Locke is not even hinted at; 
not the least inkling is given that there had ever been a Spanish Inquisition, or a 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew or an English Queen by the name of Mary Tudor 
or a series of Jesuit plots to assassinate Queen Elizabeth, or a Spanish Armada. 
Nor is there so much as a whisper as to how much or how little toleration was 
granted to Protestants in contemporary Roman Catholic countries, such as Italy, 
France, Spain, and the Spanish colonies. 

It may be true that the American colonists’ fear of possible Roman Catholic 
domination was groundless, but that the fear not only existed, but had deep- 
lying and justifiable causes for its existence ought surely to be recognized by 
any historian who considers the religious issues in colonial America. Simply to 
dismiss this fear and the repressive legislation it engendered as “bigotry” may 
be good propaganda, but it is bad history. 

But not only in the colonial period is Protestant “bigotry” evident. It re- 
appears periodically throughout American history, but its most recent manifes- 
tution being the defeat of Al Smith for President. In order to show its absurdity 
the author points to the obviously ridiculous rumor that a room had been pre- 
pared at Georgetown University as a temporary residence for his Holiness when 
he arrived to take over the government on Smith’s inauguration. But the author 
gives no consideration to C. C. Marshall’s calmly reasoned and documented 
The Roman Church in the Modern State, which was called forth by Smith’s 
candidacy. 

Although the author is in evident sympathy with such Roman Catholic leaders 
as Gibbons and Ireland, who have been willing, on the whole, to accept the 
impact of American ideals on their Church and to express approval of the separation 
of Church and State, he is careful to point out that this approval is not an ap- 
proval of separation as a general principle or as an ideal arrangement, but merely 
as a matter of practice in this country, conditions here being what they are. 
# According to Catholic doctrine the union of Church and State is still affirmed 
to be the most perfect solution.” Separation, however, is the best solution “for 
a country like the United States, where Catholics form a decided minority.” 

This naturally raises the question: what would happen if the Roman Catholic 
Church became the dominant religious body in the country? The author answers 
that he feels sure that Roman Catholics would uphold our present arrangement 
unless or until our society became “so predominantly Catholic as to be able to be 
described as Catholic sans phrase.” This, he adds, “is almost unthinkable.” It is, 
however, devoutly to be hoped for. “Nothing less is our apostolic mission.” 

meaeeetied one aspect of American practice resulting from the separation 
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of Church and State, which the author says Roman Catholics will not cease to 
protest against, is the refusal of the State to support parochial schools. 

Despite the author’s oft repeated assertion of the consonance of Roman 
Catholicism with American ideals, there are occasional passages which seem, un- 
7 consciously, to contradict it. The most revealing is the casual statement, oc- 
curring in a list of Cardinal Gibbons’ achievements, to the effect that he worked 
with the English Cardinal Manning to prevent Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty from being put under the Index. That the existence of an Index should 
thus be taken for granted, and that it should also be recorded, as a matter of 
course, that it needed the combined efforts of the two most distinguished Roman 
Catholic leaders in the English speaking world to keep a book like Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty from being put on the Index, shows the unfortunate gulf 
which exists between the Roman Catholic mind and that of the normal American. 
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,: When the author is not working his thesis that Roman Catholicism is at 
; ire the basis of American liberty, or exposing the effects of “bigotry,” but simply 
aa describing movements or persons within the Roman Catholic Church, his story 
A‘ or is well told, interesting and enlightening. The conflicts between racial groups 
see’ ety in the Church—between the Irish and the French, between the Germans and the 


i Irish, and between different factions of the Irish themselves—the missionary 
| achievements and failures of the Church, its slowness in taking up the cause of 
Social Justice, its small cultural contribution, the careers of its outstanding leaders, 
such as John Carroll, James Gibbons, and John Ireland, the Papal condemnation 
of Americanism, all this and more is ably presented, and we can only regret 
that the book is marred by the author’s obsession with propaganda and bigotry. 

A few of the author’s conclusions, chosen at random, may be of interest: 
“American Catholicism must be said to have been, in its inception, wholly a 
Jesuit affair, and to have largely remained so.” 

“It is incontestable that the guiding hands of the Church in the United States 
have been Irish.” 


. In 1810 or thereabouts “the title Father was not yet in common use; even 
_ in clerical correspondence the usual title is Mister.” 

7 7 “Our cities have a huge Catholic population; . . . the cities have con- 
er stantly to be replenished with new blood from the country districts, and these 
‘ =e are unable to supply Catholics in any considerable numbers . . . Within a few 


generations . . . the Church . . . must therefore expect a sharp decline.” 

“All Catholics, even those who are not particularly edifying ones—and 
probably even those who are under excommunication—belong to the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Only Catholics belong to it.” 

“Ralph Adams Cram has for a long time been tottering on the brink of 
the Church without quite falling in.” 


J. A. Mutter. 


Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 


Memorics and Opinions. By Horace Dutton Taft. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 336. 1942. 


This salty volume of Mr. Taft refutes the statement of Henry Adams that 
“Nothing is more tiresome than a superannuated pedagogue”. After more than 
fifty years of teaching, Mr. Taft is anything but “tiresome”; he still retains a keen 
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sense of humor. His memories embrace the Taft family, which gave one of its 
sons as a President of the United States. Horace was a Yale man of ’79, when 
Noah Porter was president. After a few months spent in practicing law, he 
returned to Yale as a tutor in Latin. Then came his life work—that of a school- 
master—resulting eventually in the beginning of the famous “Taft School”. It 
was founded in 1890, and for forty and six years he was its one and only “Head”. 
His memories of successive generations of boys, and especially of their parents, 
are a fascinating study in human nature, and shot through with humor of the 
rarest kind. Likewise, the tributes he pays to his colleagues in the school. The 
book abounds in excellent stories, such as the one he tells of the system of 
flogging in the English schools. A young teacher handed the headmaster a list 
of the names of boys. The Head thought they were listed for a flogging, which they 
duly received. It was afterwards discovered that it was a list of boys who were 
to be confirmed the following Sunday! “Memories and Opinions” is excellent read- 


ing, as entertaining as it is instructive. 
. CLowes CHORLEY. 
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